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An Improved Tool 


for Spinners and Weavers 


Because Filling Bobbins are made of wood they are subject to changes in the 
Spindle hole from Heat, Water, Steam and Humidity, all of which have a 
part to play in the process of Spinning, Yarn Conditioning and Weaving. 
These changes in the Filling Bobbins have disastrous effects where automatic 
looms are used because they decrease the product of the Spinning Frames and 
introduce Weaving troubles that decrease production and increase seconds. 


Modern Conditions Demand 


Brass-Bushed Filling Bobbins 


Whose butts do not change because the wood is held firmly between the inside 
bushing and the rings on the outside. They eliminate these Spinning and 
Weaving troubles and thereby increase a mill’s product and profits. You 


eannot afford to continue to handicap your Spinners and Weavers with an 
inferior and defective tool 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our Salesmen and Experts will be glad to explain in 
detail. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


t 1917 by Draner Corporation 
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SOUTHERN TEATILE 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely.new. It is a Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 


provided for them. 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Durham, N. C. 


Easy on the Warp Threads 
—and the Checkbook too 


«j> Heddles reflect themselves in a soft feeling woven 
fabric. The velvety smooth surface of the eye prevents 


chafing with its attendant seconds. 


These flexible heddles are easy for the operative to 
thread. They make for steady loom production free from 


costly delays. 


@ Heddles are made of steel wire, heat treated and 
tempered to the right degree. Obviously, replacements 


come far between. 


May we send samples? 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


**Fair is not 


Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


\malol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
‘rations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our textile laboratories. These produets are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant how scientific.warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 

No. obligation. Write 


L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Southwestern Dis*ributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC., NEW YORK.R_Y. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Thursday, March 6, 1924. 
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plain bearings are used on size 
rolls the temperature of the sizing 
mixture soon causes the lubricant to volati- 


lize, leaving a sticky, gummy mass devoid of 


lubricating qualities. As a result plain bear- 
ings wear rapidly, causing the weight of the 
ol to fall upon the stuffing boxes which in 
turn wear and permit the sizing to leak out. 


With Skayef self-aligning ball bearings 
less volatile lubricants may be used and since 
this type of bearing develops no discernible 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC, 165 Broadway, New York City 


ris 


Ball Bearings on Size Rolls 


Prevent Size Leakage—Reduce Maintenance 


wear, the roll is kept permanently in the 
center of the stuffing box without need of 
bearing rag cena: As a result there is 
no stufhng box wear and consequently no 
leakage of the sizing. 


May our engineers outline the reasons for 
the superior performance of SKF" marked 
ball bearings and explain why. they will keep 
your mill in continuous operation, prevent 
needless wastes and improve the quality of 
your finished product. 


Normal View 


BALL 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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“Get- To-Gether” 
At Philadelphia 
April 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 


The 20th Annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Under the auspices of | 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 


at 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
Philadelphia 
April 7 to 11 


The Great Annual “Get-Together” of the Trade—affording the retailer, 
jobber and manufacturer the opportunity for personal contact. Come to this 
great exhibition for new friends, new business, and new ideas. 


No manufacturer of Knitting Machinery, Knitted Underwear or Outerwear, 
Yarns, Mill Equipment or Accessories, should fail to exhibit their line ag this 
great business getting and business building exhibition. 


Application for space should 
be made at once, as remaining 
space is very limited. 


PERSONAL DIRECTION CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


Address all communications to Executive Offices 
329 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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the Same 


—in the long run 


There is little difference between the man who 
leans back and deliberately neglects his elec- 
trical equipment, and the man whose inten- 
tions are right, but who is prevented from 
inspection and repair by rush orders and a 
busy shop. In either case, trouble is accumu- 
lating for the future. pas 


The importance of renewing wearing parts 
before they reach the danger point, is acknowl- 
edged in modern factory management. In- 
spection and renewal is rigidly observed. It is 
the very foundation upon which rests the 
certainty and the security of the production 
program. 


When Westinghouse stock parts are made, 
it is not known which will be used in the con- 
struction of new apparatus and which will go 
to the field as renewal parts. Therefore, 
Westinghouse renewal parts cannot be other 
than genuine—exact duplicates of the parts in 
the machine you buy. Keep them on hand, 
and by periodical renewal, be ready for any 
contingency. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


ESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 
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[| THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER | | 


TO PRODUCE BETTER FABRICS 
AT LOWER COST 


HE quality of almost every finished 

product is dependent upon work- 
manship as well as grade of raw material. 
Workmanship in the production of fab- 
rics involves processes and machinery 
and is an equal, if not a greater factor, as 
the highest quality of raw material may 
result in rejects or seconds, without 
adequate mechanical equipment and care 
in the manufacture. 


ERVICES 


An economy resulting from increased 
production per operative and increased 
production per unit, of power, can often 
be obtained by an analysis of existing 
conditions and then by drawing the 
proper conclusions of what is to be done. 
The Engineer with a broad experience 
in solving industrial problems can fre- 
quently make suggestions that will pro- 
duce better fabrics at a lower cost. 


A new and revised edition of our books, 
“Picks to the Minute,” on the textile 
industry and “Factories for the Future,” 
will be mailed upon request; or better 
still, make an appointment for a member 
| of this organization to confer with you. 
Mie | his involves no obligation. 


i} 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Textile Cost Perspective and its Relation to Dtvidends 


By H. D. Martin. 


N order to have a good cost per- 

spective, the manufacturer must 
have a clear vision of things all of 
the way up the line of activities. 
Textile eosts become interesting In 
proportion to the understandjng of 
the details causing the cost, and the 
method of ascertaining the costs. In 
a large plant there may be over one 
hundred different cost details in 
connection with one line of goods 
put through the plant. Other goods 
will have less details because they 
do not go through all of the proe- 
esses. When a mill manufactures a 
large variety of goods and in many 
different patterns, and with various 
mixtures of raw materials, the sum- 
mary of the details will mount up 
into the thousands. 

Again manufacturing costs be- 
come interesting in proportion as 
they foster dividends and spread 
prosperity throughout the country. 
This cannot be done unless the 
goods are made at a cost which will 
create a popular demand for the 
goods. 


A careful study of the form ac- 
companying this paper brings out 
and illustrates an interesting per- 
spective with reference to costs, and 
what details go to make up the gross 
cost. of .manufacturing. 


Cost details run along and mount 
up step by step very much in pairs 
as shown by the diagram accom- 
panying this paper. For example, 
the plant and the money go together 
as the foundation upon which to 
upbuild the manufacturing organi- 
zation. The plant costs money. 
Without money there could not be 
a plant. Money without a plant does 
not create a manufacturing estab- 
lishment. Going up the scale of our 
perspective step by step we find 
materials and cartage, sampling and 
weighing, storage and stacking, and 
so forth, all of which follow in suc- 
ceeding pairs all of the way up the 
scale until we come to the profit and 
loss account. 

On the left hand side of the dia- 
gram there are seven (7) groups 
laid out to show what may become 
of the money as applied to costs and 
what is left over afterwards in econ- 
nection with a plant as follows: 

1. The cost of the foundation. 

2. The cost of the raw materials. 
The cost of manufacturing. 

. The cost of the finishing. 

The cost of the general matter. 
The cost of the other things not 
anticipated. 


Ol Co 


7. The disbursements in dividends. 

With reference to the sixth group, 
it is usually the case that there will 
be some items of costs which are 
not always anticipated, and which 
cannot be previously classified. They 
are usually caused by unforeseen 
circumstances, such as accidents, 
the elements, epidemics, and 
forth. Another series of things 
which belong to this group are the 
excessive costs of the natural oper- 
ations of the plant and which were 
not counted upon in the estimation 


of the costs made out and 


Werte t ozpeneion 
Lerke 


all of the way up to the group called 
efficiency. Inefficiency is caused by 
lack of service or good work. The 
last group, viz., prosperity, depends 
upon the rendered. The 
same as also does the profit and loss 
account. 

Protit and loss, and the dividends 
and prosperity are governed by the 
The higher the costs mount, 
the smaller will be the profit, and 
the less the prosperity. As the divi- 
dends occupy the small end of the 
perspective, the need 
mount very before the 


service 


costs. 


costs do not 
much 
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which selling prices had to be based. 
This excessive cost may also be on 
account of the inefficiency of cer- 
fain departments and individuals. 
On the right hand side of the dia- 
gram are shown three groups. First, 
comes the service which must be 
based upon working efficiently. Ef- 
ficient work starts with the founda- 
tion of the organization and extends 


point allotted to dividends will rap- 
idly grow smaller and thinner. 
Another very interesting illustra- 
tion is the balance drawing which 
straddles the point of the detail cost 
perspective. On the one hand, we 
have the owners of the plant or the 
various stockholders held in the 
balance, while on the other hand, 
we have the labor held in the bal- 


ance. One is dependent on _ the 
other. Between the mill owners and 
the laboring problems there is the 
market, and the merchandising 
which makes the business good or 
had. Both the market and the mer 
chandising are represented within 
the long arms astride the point of 
ihe perspective and which support 
the mill owners and the laboring 
problems.’ The peak of the load is 
surmounted by the clear vision of 
good management. The expansion 
of the market is limited by the 
weight of force sales extension. 

When conditions are right, and 
everybody is working properly, the 
remain normal, contentment 
reigns, and there is a perfect bal- 
ance, between all the factions as 
shown by the combination in form. 
The whole system is a matter of 
putting the money into the right 
foundation and then working the 
organization right, step by step, 
until the goods are shipped. It all 
amounts to the right use of labor 
at every step of the manufacturing 
stages. Every process, all of the 
materials at each process; every 
effort of labor; and all of the time 
put into the service from the bottom 
and upward; represents just so 
much money. If all has been 
nomically conducted the costs will 
be kept down within the bounds of 
competition. After all the 
work is done, whatever profit may 
accrue can be distributed into divi- 
dends. Or if the profit is large 
some of it may be used to put back 
into the plant for improvements or 
extensions. Otherwise if costs are 
too high there will be a loss, and a 
corresponding shrinkage of the 
share values. 


Costs 


close 


American Wool Yarn Mill in 
Tientsin. 

An American company is now 
erecting in Tientsin a plant equip- 
ped with the latest American ma- 
chinery for the spinning of Chinese 
wool into yarn, and possessing fa- 
cilities for dyeing the wool. This 
represents the first effort to produce 
locally a standard quality of woo! 
yarn properly dyed for use in the 
rapidly growing carpet industry of 
North China. During 1923, exports 
of carpets and rugs from Tientsin 
totalled 3,500,000 square feet worth 
$2,500,000, and continues to be large 
so far in 1924, Commercial Attache 


Julean Arnold, Peking, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. 
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PRACTICALLY there are two meth- 

ods of determining the make or 
weave of any given cloth, that is, by 
analysis and by synthesis. By the 
former method is meant, pulling a 
cloth to pieces, thread from thread, 
pick from pick; and by later by 
building a cloth up according to the 
principles of interlacing, which, ex- 
perience enables the designer to de- 
tect in the cloth that it ts desired to 
reproduce. 

The second method is quite out of 
the reach of the inexperienced. 
They must fulfill the laborious task 
of following every end and pick 
throughout the cloth, whereas the 
experienced person would pull a 
thread or pick out to confirm his 
expectations respecting the make, 
ind proceed at once to build up his 
cloth. More often than not, the ex- 
perienced judge the make of a cloth 
from the appearance alone; thus the 
false efforts of would-be analysts 
simply pulling cloths to pieces is 
fully demonstrated. Of considerable 
greater service is the experience 
gained .by experiment with the va- 
rious principles of textile design. 

Let the reader suppose there is 
before him a pattern which it is 
desired to reproduce, and of which 
nothing is known. Then the first 
consideration will be—is it single, a 
backed, or a double cloth? This, as 


a rule, ean readily be decided by 


alvst; the 


The pick glass is needed. 
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By Dixie Weaver. 


pulling oul a few threads and picks, 
and observing whether any of them 
keep on one side of the fabric or 
not. If one series, say, of threads, 
form the face, and another series of 
threads the back, while the picks 
interweave both face and back, then 
ihe fabrie is backed with warp, and 
it will be necessary to find not only 
the face weave, but also the backing 

Filling might be used as backing 
instead of warp, when there would 
be two series of filling threads, and 
one of warp, and the interweaving 
of each must be obtained as in the 
the warp backing. Should 
there be both, backing warp and 
filling, then the fabric will usually 
double cloth, in which 
three points must be decided: firstly, 
the face weave; secondly, the back 
weuve, and, thirdly, the system of 
tving the back cloth to the face. 
Having decided by brief examination 
under which heading the pattern to 
be analyzed comes, the analyst 
should proceed in the manner to be 
laid down further. 

[t would be no difficult matter to 
draw up a list of instruments ser- 
viceable to the analyst costing con- 
siderable money, but instruments 
will never make a suceessful an- 
following apparatus is 
useful and all that is necessary: 
The glass 


case of 


he a case 


should possess fair magnifying 
power, and in order to insure this 
when purchasing, the glasses pre- 
sented for examination should be 
compared with some of known ex- 
cellence. A pair of curved or 
straight scissors, a sharp knife, and 
a pair of tweezers to catch hold of 
any required thread, along with 
white cardboard upon which to 
firmly hold the pattern, design pa- 
per, drawing pins, black and white 
thread, small scales and a few col- 
ored pencils, complete the list. 
Now for the analysis: in such 
structures as twills, sateens, cov- 
erts, etec.. in which one system of 
threads is two-fold and the other 
single; the two-fold is warp. If one 
system of threads be softer in twist 
than the other, the softer material 
is usually the filling. Usually the 
filling is not only softer in twist 
than the warp, but thicker. 
When one material is found to be 
cotton and the other wool, the cot- 
fon material is, with few exceptions, 
the warp. The conditions, of weav- 
ing are such that the yarn employed 
“1s warp musi sufficient 
strength and elasticity to stand the 
strain imposed, whereas, any mate- 
rial may be employed for filling 
which will hold together while the 
shuttle is carrying it across the open 
warp threads. Therefore, if one 
system of warp threads are stronger 


also 


pr 
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Analysis Woven Fabrics 


than the other, although alike in 
other respects, the stronger. material! 
will almost invariably be the warp. 

In most cloths the warp threads 
will be straighter than the filling. 
During both weaving and finishing 
the filling is allowed to contract 
more than the warp on account of 
tension being more readily applied 
lengthwise to the piece. 

In almost all cloths of a_ twill 
character the direction of the twill 
is more toward the upright or warp 
direction than to the horizontal. 

As colored threads are more eco- 
nomically introduced into a cloth as 
warp than filling, if a cloth contains 
a colored stripe, the direction of the 
warp is thereby. indicated. 

Having decided which is warp and 
which is filling, the analyst stiould 
proceed as follows: First, pull out 
a few picks, so that any thread may 
be pulled out at pleasure; second, 
pull out a few threads so that any 
pick may be pulled out at pleasure. 
Now placing the pattern upon a 
black ground, if the sample happens 
to be white material, and, of course, 
use a white ground for black mate- 
rial, then with the aid of a dissect- 
ing pin endeavor to separate the 
first thread or pick from its neigh- 
bor, but still it remains interplacing 
with the warp or filling, when the 
order of interlacing may possibly be 

Continued on Page 34) 


tical mill man. 


GOT 


The Only;Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before Installation After lastallation 
Holcomb Bunch Holcomb Buach 
Builder Builder 
56 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


80 per cent. 


operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 


matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 


Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 1,300 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 


| 
| 
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WARP CONDITIONER 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is the last word in 
this character of product. It 
is new, yet not revolutionary. 
[t possesses all of the merits 
of the softeners and tallow 
sroducts which have gone be- 
fore, plus those niceties of re- 
finement or improvements which make the 
up-to-the-minute product which it is. It is 
the result of evolution rather than of reco- 
lution. It is the natural consequence of 
years of experience and unsparing research. 

It is one thing to add the desired weight 
to the yarn in the size and quite another to 
carry that weight through every process to 


the finished clothh HOUGHTON’S WARP 


CONDITIONER will actually dexthis. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 


How do we know this? 


The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number, so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 


The result was 100 per cent in favor of 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 


The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation of the practical mill man. 


Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


It carries the size into the heart of the 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 
defects so generally developed by these proc- 
esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 


When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 
suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 
NESS, as he claimed that it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 
mislead some to believe that the product was 
a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composec of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule or thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
a product which the mill man has wanted for 
years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 
want only to fail in some one or more im- 
portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ’phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 


"Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Walnut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


GREENVILLE, §&. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


511 Masonc Temple 418 N. Srd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a. Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through al! 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


Thursday, March 6, 1924. 


Textile Operatin g Executives 
of Georgia to Meet 


The spring meeting of the Textileopening cotton and letting it stand 


Operating Executives of Georgia 
will be held at the Cecil Hotel, Aft- 
lanta, Ga., on Tuesday, March 18, if 
is announced by General Chairman 
Carl P. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 
This organization is composed of 
the operating executives—the su- 
perintendents and overseers—of the 
Georgia mills, and has been in oper- 


ation for something over a year, 
having held two discussion meet- 
ings. 

The meeting in Atlanta next 


month will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the carding and spinning 
departments of the mill. Osear D. 
(irimes, general manager of the, Ath- 
ens Manufacturing Cempany, and 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
was head of the committee which 
drufted the questions on carding, 


and W. L. Phillips, superintendent 
of the Social Circle (7A. Cotton 
Mill Company, and his committee 


prepared the sprmning questions for 
the questionnaire. This question- 
nuire, which will form the basis of 
the discussion at the meeting, 1s 
appended hereto. 

This questionnaire has been sent 
superintendent in Georgia, 
and it is requested that they send in 
their replies to Same as SOON as pos- 
sible to Robert W. Philip, secretary- 
treasurer; 1017 Grant Building, At- 
lanta. The committee desires these 
replies to assist them in preparing 
their program, although: no mill's 
nor superintendent's names will be 
used in connection with the answers 
made to the questionnaire. 

The first session will open at 9:30 
o'clock on the Cecil roof garden, if 
is announced by Mr. Philip, and the 
morning session will be devoted to 
discussion of the carding depart- 
ment. A “Dutch” luncheon will be 
served following which the discus- 
sion will be taken up of the spin- 
ning room, thus devoting a session 
fo carding and one to spinning 

\ good attendance of Georgia mill 
men is anticipated; and 
Philip announces that mill men 
from other States will be welcomed 
as visitors, and persons representing 
concerns allied with the textile in- 
dustry may also attend as guests. 

Anyone other than Georgia mill 
men who anticipates attending the 
meeting is requested to notify Mr. 
Philip in order that arrangements 
may be made in connection with the 
luncheon. 

The questionnaire to be discussed 
follows: 


io each 


Carding and Spinning Questionnaire. 


Please give the following infor- 
mation concerning your plant: 
Length and grade of cotton used; 


number of spindles; number of 
looms. What is the finished product 
of your mill? 

Opening. 

i. Do vertical openers damage the 
staple so that the strength of the 
varn is decreased” 

29 What advantage do you get by 


Secretary 


for one or more days before feeding 
into openers? 

2 What is the best method of 
starting new cotton into the mill in 
the Fall, provided you have no old 
cotton on hand to mix with the 
new? 

4. Do you believe it pays to install 
grids similar to the English clean- 
ing trunk in the suction line? 

5. On your of work, what 
method of opening cotton have you 
adopted as the best? 

Picking. 

i. Wha. settings on the blade 
beaters and Kirschner beater do you 
find best for obtaining breaking 
streneth? For obtaining cleanliness? 
Why? 

2. What is your system of oiling 
and cleaning pickers? 

3. Have you tried ball bearings on 
the aprons? If so, what improve- 
ments were shown? 

i. How much difference in the va- 
riation in the weight of the finished 
roving have you found by using 
finisher laps with two pounds va- 
riation allowed, in comparison with 


class 


laps with one pound variation al- 
lowed, in the total weight of the 
lap? 

Carding. 


1. How often do you grind your 
cards? 

2. What percentage of variation 
do you have in card sliver before 
and after stripping? 

3. What is your experience with 
different settings on the feed plate 
fo lheker-in, with reference to 
breaking strength and cleanliness? 
Does a light or heavy tap affect the 
setting? What setting is best on 
the flats to cylinder? 

1. Have 


you made any experi- 
ments in dcereasing or increasing 
the speed of the licker-in? If so, 


what results were obtained? 
®» What is your system of oiling 
and cleaning cards? 


Drawing. 
|. What system of oiling and 
cleaning drawing frames do you 
use’? 


2. Do you creel your drawing all 
at one time, or as the cans run out? 
Which is better? Why? 

3. Which do you find best for 
your work: one, two or three proc- 
esses of drawing? Why? 

i. If you are using one process of 
drawing, what is your front roll 
speed? Has this been reduced since 
starting to use one process of draw- 
ing? 

Fiy Frames. 

i. What is your system for oiling 
aml cleaning fly frames? 

2. What drafts would you use on 
frames for best results, and what 
benefit would these be to your spin- 
ning? 

3. Where is the best place in the 
slubbers, intermediates and _ fly 
card room to make a change in or- 
der to maintain even numbers? 

i. What type of cone belt have 


you found most satisfactory? 
5. How do you prevent oil, oily 
Continued on Page 43) 
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with 
Triumph another Triumph! Kaumagraphs 


Goodman Brothers have triumphed again. Experience had — so are size marks 
told them to trademark their product before marketing it— . 
and to trademark with Kaumagraphs. 


d 
The marketing was highly successful. So, too, was the ft 
trademarking as you can see for yourself in the unretouched 
photograph above. 

And Goodman Bros’. experience, like the experience of h 
other leading hosiery, silk, textile and underwear manufac- Kaumagra Co 
turers, bears witness to the efficacy of trade marking with Pp : 
kKaumagraphs, Established 1903 

Kaumagraph is a dry transfer that is easily applied, yet 


will not wash off, wear off, or tear off. It is a distinct aid in iE. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 
the suecessful marketing of your product. New York Boston Chicago 
If you have no trade mark now our Service Departmen! Philadelphia 
will help you design one. If you have one—let trademark- Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can. 


ing headquarters show you how to use it to best advantage. 


\ For trademarking textiles, hosiery, silks, underwear, etc. use— j 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through al! 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
.and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


Thursday, March 6, 1924. 


Lextile Operating Executives 
of Georgia to Meet 


The spring meeting of the Textileopening cotton and letting it stand 


Operating Executives of Georgia 
will be held at the Cecil Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., on Tuesday, March 18, if 
is announced by General Chairman 
Carl P. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 

This organization is composed of 
the operating executives—the su- 
perintendents and overseers—of the 
Georgia mills, and has been in oper- 
ation for something over a year, 
having held two discussion meet- 

The meeting im Atlanta next 
month will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the carding and spinning 
departments of the mill. Osear D. 
Grimes, general manager of the Ath- 
ens Manufacturing Company, and 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
was head of the committee which 
drafted the questions on carding, 
and W. L. Phillips, superintendent 
of the Social Circle (an. Cotton 
Mill Company, and his committee 
prepared the spinning questions for 
the questionnaire. This question- 
naire, which will form the basis of 
fhe discussion at the meeting, is 
appended hereto. 

This questionnaire has been sent 
to each superintendent in Georgia, 
and it is requested that they send in 
their replies to same as soon as pos- 
sible to Robert W. Philip, secretary- 
treasurer, 1017 Grant Building, At- 
lanta. The committee desires these 
replies to assist them in preparing 
their program, although mill's 
nor ‘superintendent's names will be 
used in connection with the answers 
made to the questionnaire. 

The first session will open at 9:30 
o'clock on the Cecil roof garden, it 
is announced by Mr. Philip, and the 
morning session will be devoted to 
discussion of the carding depart- 
ment, A “Dutch” luncheon will be 
served following which the discus- 
sion will be taken up of the spin- 
ning room, thus devoting a sessior 
to carding and one to spinning 

A good attendance of Georgia mill 


men is anticipated; and Seeretary 


Philip announces that mill men 
from other States will be welcomed 
as visifors. and persons representing 
coneerns allied with the textile in- 
dustry may also attend as guests. 

Anyone other than Georgia mill 
men who anticipates attending the 
meeting is requested to notify Mr. 
Philip in order that arrangements 
may be made in connection with the 
luncheon. 

The questionnaire to be discussed 
follows: 


Carding and Spinning Questionnaire. 


Please give the following infor- 
mation concerning your plant: 
Length and grade of cotton used; 
number .of spindles; number of 
looms. What is the finished product 
of your mill? 

Opening. 

i. Do vertical openers damage the 
staple so that the strength of the 
yarn is decreased? 

2 What advantage do you get by 


for one or more days before feeding 
into openers? 

8 What is the best method of 
starting new cotton into the mill in 
the Fall, provided you have no old 
eotton on hand tae mix with the 
new? 

i. Do you believe it pays to install 
grids similar to the English clean- 
ing trunk in the suetion line? 

5. On your class of work, what 
method of opening cotton have you 
adopted as the best? 

Picking. 

i. Wha. settings on the blade 
beaters and Kirschner beater do you 
find best for obtaining breaking 
strength? For obtaining cleanliness? 
Why? 

2. What is your system of oiling 
and cleaning pickers? 

3. Have you tried ball bearings on 
ihe aprons’? If so, what improve- 
ments were shown? 

i. How much difference in the va- 
riation in the weight of the finished 
roving have you found by using 
finisher laps with two pounds va- 
riation allowed, in comparison with 
laps with one pound variation al- 
lowed, in the total weight of the 
lap? 

Carding. 

|. How often do you grimd your 
ecards? 

2. What percentage of variation 
do you have in ecard sliver before 
and after stripping? | 

3. What ts your experience with 
different settings on the feed plate 
io tlieker-in, with reference’ to 
breaking strength and cleanliness? 
Does a light or heavy lap affect the 
setting? What setting: is best on 
the flats fo 

i. Have you made any experi- 
ments in deereasing or. inereasing 
the speed of the liecker-in? If so, 
what results were obtained? 

» What is your system of oiling 
and cleaning cards? 

Drawing. 

! What system of oiling and 
cleaning drawing frames do you 
use? | 

2. Do you creel your drawing all 
at one time, or as the cans run out? 
Which is better? Why? 

3. Which do you find best for 
your work: one, two or three proc- 
esses of drawing? Why? 

i. If you are using one process of 
drawing, what is your front roll 
speed? Has this been reduced since 
starting to use one process of draw- 
ing? 

Fly Frames. 

i. What is your system for oiling 
and cleaning fly frames? 

2. What drafts would you use on 
frames for best results, and what 
benetit would these be to your spin- 
ning? 

3. Where is the best place in the 
slubbers, intermediates and fly 


card room to make a change in or- 
der to maintain even numbers? 
i. What type of cone belt have 
you found most satisfactory? 
+. How do you prevent oil, oily 
‘Continued on Page 43) 
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Triumph another Triumph! 


Goodman Brothers have triumphed —. Experience had 
told them to trademark their product before marketing it— 
and to trademark with Kaumagraphs. 


The marketing was highly successful. So, too, was the 
lrademarking as you can see for yourself in the unretouched 
photograph above. 


And Goodman Bros’. experience, like the experience of 
other leading hosiery, silk, textile and underwear manufac- 
turers, bears witness to the efficacy of trade marking with 
hKaumagraphs. 


Kaumagraph is a dry transfer that is easily applied, yet 
will not wash off, wear off, or tear off. It is a distinct aid in 
the suecessful marketing of your product. 


[If you have no trade mark now our Service Department! 
will help you design one. If you have one—let trademark- 
ing headquarters show you how to use it to best advantage. 


\ For trademarking textiles, hosiery, silks, underwear, etc. use— 


— s0 are size marks 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Established 1903 


7 E. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can. 
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Coal Deterioration 


The loss by deterioration of coal 
at ordinary temperatures is small 
when compared with that caused 
by rapid oxidation at elevated tem- 
peratures and the loss by spontane- 
ous ignition. 


To overcome the hazards of selt- 
heating and spontaneous combus- 
tion, various means of storage have 
heen suggested, such as storing un- 
der water or in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide: screening the coal 
and storing only large sizes; cooling 
the coal pile by means of ventilat- 
ing pipes: covering the coal pile 
with sand or with a layer of fine 
coal to prevent breathing of the 
heap, and so forth. Many of these 
methods. accordine to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, do more 
than good, and others are prohibi- 
tive on account of their cost. 


The tendency of coals to Tire spon- 
taneously differs with their age, the 
vounger coals being the most dan- 
gerous. No case has been recorded 
in which anthracite tired spontane- 
ously, even fines and slack storing 
safely. At the other extreme is lhg- 
nite, which cannot be stored, even 
in lumps, with safety, except under 
water. 

Between these two extremes are 
the various grades of bituminous 
coals, the class that is most com- 
moply stored. The hability of dif- 
ferent bituminous coals to fire va- 
ries widely on account of differences 
_.m the coal; but, broadly speaking, 

the bituminous coals otf the eastern 
part of the United States store bet- 
ter than those of the Middle West. 
These. in turn. are safer to store 
than the sub-bituminous coals of 
the intermountain region. 


While the tendency to fire will 
vary widely in any one class of coal, 
generally speaking, the higher the 
rank the less the danger of fire and 
the less the deterioration in storage. 
The classification as to self-heating 
coincides with the classification of 
coals, beginning with lignite as the 
most dangerous, ranging through 
sub-bituminous, bituminous, semi- 
bituminous and anthracite as the 
least prone to spontaneous combus- 
lion. The presence of fines in a coal! 
pile should be avoided. Coal should 
be handled as little as possible and 
should be. screened wherever prac- 
ticable before storing. 


Experiments show that with the 
same coal, moist air will give a 
lower “critical,” or spontaneous- 
combustion temperature, than dry 
air. Therefore wetting the pile to 
retard heating is not good practice 
unless the coal is completely im- 
mersed., 

Instead of hastening spontaneous 
combustion, partly oxidized coal 
seems to act as a deterrent when 
mixed with fresh coal. It appears 
that the danger in mixing two 
grades, or in storing coal on the 
same pile at different times, arises 
from physical rather than chemical 
causes. If no heating has occurred 
at the surface of the heap, it is safe 
to pile more coal on top, provided 
there is no accumulation of fines af 
the contact of the new and old coal. 
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CLARK’S TABLES 


of Manufacturing Margins on Knitting Yarns 


Tables below are compiled by deducting from net returns from yarn 
sales the total cost of cotton. 


NET RETURNS for weaving yarns are selling prices less 5 per cent 
commission, 3 per cent discount and freight. 


TOTAL COTTON COST is price of cotton with cost of 15 per cent waste 
added or is the cost of cotton per pound of yarn. 


MANUFACTURING MARGIN is NET RETURNS less TOTAL COT- 
TON COST and is the amount that is left to cover wages, salaries, power, 
supplies and all other overhead. 


TO USE TABLES—Find selling price of yarn on top line and price of 
cotton on side and the figure in square caused by their intersections is the 
manufacturing margin. 


(Copyright by Clark Publishing Co.) 


Table No. 1 


Ter | 
Price of Yarn | 31 | 88 | 33 | 34 | 86 | 36 | 87 | 38 | 39 | 40 {| 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 4B | 46 | 47 


an | sae Price of arn | | | | | 

56 Siz 2% & 2% & .65 frt. 20/33. 36.76) 37.67, 38.58) 39-49] 40.40/41-32/ 42.23) 
12 | 14.12 | | 25! 17. 18.99/19. 90) 24 40| 25.37/26.28) 27.20/28.11| 
16.29 1 2.34)13.25/14.17/ 15.08! 15.99 16.91!17 21.47/22.38 23.29) 26.03) 26.94 
16.47 | 13.90) 14.81) 15.73 16.64/17.55' 18.46/19.38/ 20, 29/ 21.20 22 25.76 
15 | 17.65 9.98' 10.89/ 11.81| 12.72) 13.63 14.55 15 46/16.37 17.28 18.20 19.11' 20.02 20.93/21.84/22.75 23.67/|24.58 
16 | 18.82 8.81| 9.72)10.64/11.55/ 12.46) 13.38) 14.29 15. 22.50| 23.41) 
17 | 20.00 | 7.68!) 8.54) 9.46/10.37/ 11.28) 12.20/13.11/14.02/ 14.93)! 15.85! 20.40) 21.32/22. 23) 
| 21.18 6.45! 7.36) 8.28) 9.19) 13.75) 14.67/ 15.58) 16.49| 17.40/18.31/19.22/ 20. 14/ 21.05; 
92 35 5.28) 6.19} 7.11) 8.02) 8.93) 9.85) 10.76)11.67/12.58/ 13.50/ 14.41) 15.32) 
20 | 23.53 4.10| 5.01) 5.93) 6.84) 7.75) 8.67, 9.58) 10.49/ 11.40) 12.32) 13.23) 14.14) 15.05| 15.96) 16.87) 17,79) 18.70 
21 | 24.71 2.92) 3.83! 4.75) 5.66) 6.57! 7.49) 8.40) 15.69/16.61/17.52! 
55 | 95 88 1.75! 2.66! 8.58! 4.49) 5.40) 6.32) 7.23) 8.14!) 9.05) 
23 | 27.06 57| 1.48! 2.40) 3.31! 4.22) 5.14) 6.05) 6.96) 7.87) 8.79) 9.70/10.61/11.52 12.43/ 13.34/14.26/15.17 
24 | 28.23 | .81) 1.28) 2.14) 3.05! 3.97) 4.88) 5.79, 6.70! 7.62) 8.53) 
25 | 29.41 | .96 1.87) 2.79 3.70 4.61) 5.52) 6.44) 7.35) 8.26 9.17! 10.08) 10.99/11.91/ 12.82) 
26 | 30.59 .69| 1.61! 2.52! 3.43) 4.34) 5.26] 6.17) 7.08! 7.99! 8.90) 9.81/10.73/11.64/ 
27 | 31.76 44) 1.35) 2.26! 3.17! 4.09) 5.00) 5.91) 6.82). 7.73| 8.64| 9.56/10.47| 
28 | 32.94 | 17; 1.08! 1.99) 2.91) 3.83! 4.73! 5.64! 6.55] 7.46) 8.38] 9.29) 
29 | 34.12 1.73) 2.64) 3.55) 4.46) 5.37) 6.28) 7.20] 8.11) 
30 | 35.29 1.47| 2.38) 3.29) 4.20! 5.11! 6.03! 6.94! 
36.47 | | 29| 1.20) 2.11! 3.02) 3.93) 4.85] 5.76} 
32 37 65 1.84) 2.75) 3.67] 4.58) 
32 | 38.82 | | | | | 67.| 1.58) 2.50) 3.41] 
34 | 40.00 | | | 1.32] 2.28) 
36 | 41.18 | | | | | | 1.08) 

Table No. 2 

Sel Ee g Price of Yarn | 4g | 49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 564 | 55 | 56 | 67 | 58 | 59 | 60 | 61 | 62 | 63 | 64 

ess 5% & | | | 

OO | OF 2% & 2% & .65 frt.| 45.88] 46.79) 54.09) 
i6 | 18.82 24 33/25. 24/26.15/27.06| 27.97/28. 88/29. 
7 20.00 23.15} 24.06| 24.97) 25.88) 26.79| 
18 | 21.18 21.97/22. 88/23.79) 24.70! 25.61/26.52| 27.43/28.35/ 29.27) 30.18)31.09)| 32.00/32.91/33.82| 34.74/35. 65/36.56) 
19 | 22.35 20.80/21.71| 22.62! 27.18/28. 10!29.01/29.92' 30.83 /31.74/32.65) 33.57|34.48/35.39| 
20 | 23.53 19.62. 20.53'21.44/ 22.35) 23.26! 26.92) 27.83) 28.74) 
21 | 24.71 21.17! 22.08! 22.99/23. 90'24.82! 25.74 
22 | 25.88 17.27}18.18) 19.09) 20.00) 20.91/ 21.82! 22.73!23.65) 24.57/25. 86! 

“93 | 37.06 | 16.09117.00! 20.64/21.55/22.47) 23.39) 24.30) 25.21) 26.12\)27.03) 27.94) 28.86) 29.77|30.68) 
24 | 28.23 14.92) 15.83/16.74 17.65! 18.56| 19.47/20.38/21.30/ 22.22/23. 
25 | 29.41 13.74114.65/ 15.56) 16.47/17.38/ 18.29/19. 20/20. 12) 21.04| 24.68) 
26 | 30.59 | 18.94! 19.86| 
27 | 31.76 17.77/18.69| 19.60) 
| a9 94 85/14. 22.98) 23. 89/24. 80) 
29 | 34.12 9.03| 9.94/10.85! 11.76| 12.67) 13.58! 14.49! 15.41/| 16.33) 17.24) 18.15/ 19.06) 19.97 
30 | 35.29 7.86! 8.77) 16.98) 17.89) 45) 
16.47 6.68! 7.59) 8.50! 15.80) 16.71) 17,62) 18.53/19.45! 20.36/21. 27) 
5 6.411 7.32) 8.23! 12.80/13.71/14.62| 15.53) 18/290 09) 
33 | 38.82 | 4.33| 5.24) 6.15) 7.06) 7.97) 8.88) 14.36) 
40.00 4.97| 5.88 6.79 7.70! 8.61! 9.53) 10.45) 11.36) 12.27) 13.18) 14.09) 15.00! 15.92) 16.83/17.74 
35 | 41.18 1.97| 2.88) 3.79) 4.70) 5.61! 6.52) 7.43) 8.35) 
36 | 42.35 80) 1.71] 2.62) 3.53) 4.44) 5.35] 6.26) 7.18) 8.10] 9.01| 
a7 | 49 59 1.44) 2.35! 3.26 4.17] 5.08) 6.00) 6.92) 7.83) 8.74) 9.65) 10.57) 
38 | 44.71 1.17! 2.08! 2.99) 3.90! 4.82) 5.74) 6.65) 7.56) 8.47) 9.38/10.29/11. 21112 19113. 03) 
$9 | 45.88 | 91 1.82) 2.73) 3.65| 4.57) 5.48) 6.39) 8.21, 9.12/10.04/ 10.051 11.86! 
40 | 47.06 64) 1.55! 2.47) 3.39) 4.30) 5.21) 6.12) 7.03) 7.94) 86) 9 77/10.6B) 
41 48.22 | pak pe 38) 1.80) 2.22) 3.18] 4.04) 4.95) 5.86) 6.77! 7 691 9.51; 
2 |. 49.41 | 1.04} 1.95) 2.86) 4.68) 5.59! @ Bil 7.48) 8.33! 
43 | 50.59 | 77| 1.68) 2.59) 350) 4.41} 5.331 6.241 7.16) 
441 5176 1.42) 2.33) 3.24) 4.16] 5.07] 5.98) 
45 | 52.94 | -24) 1.15] 2.06| 2.98] 8.89] 4.80) 
46 | 64.12 | | | .88| 1.80] 3.62) 


| 

| 
“> 

| 

| 

56.47 | | | | | | .36| 1.271 
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Table No. 3 


| | | | | 

36 |e | Price of Yarn | 65 | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 70 | 71 | 72 | 73 | 74 | 75 | 76 | 77 | 78 | 79 | 80 | 81 
es | Price of Yarn | | 

25 | Less 56% & | 
OO & 2% & .65 frt.| 58.65/59.57)60. 48) 61.39) 62. 31/63.22) 64. 13/65.04/65.95 66.86 67.77| 68.69 69.61/70 72.34, 73.25 
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A mixture of two kinds of coal will 
heat more rapidly than the poorer 
of the two. 


On account of the low conductiv- 
ity of coal, cooling by artificial ven- 
lilation is almost impossible unless 
the air reaches every part. of the 
pile. Generally, the air travels 
through the stack in currents and 
exerts no cooling effects on parts a 
short distance away from its chan- 
nels. Exclusion of air as much as 
possible, in order to stop oxidation, 
is more successful than attempts at 
ventilation to dissipate the heat 
generated. 


Critical Temperature Testing. 


Coals, under various physical and 
chemical conditions, have been test- 


ed to determine the temperature at 
which they generate heat so rapidly 


that, provided no deterrent is ap- 
plied, they will eventually ignite. 
This temperature has been arbi- 


lrarily called the “critical tempera- 
ture.” Under similar conditions of 
heuting and aerating, this critical 
lemperature is an index of the lia- 
bility of a coal to fire spontane- 
ously, 


The temperature” meth- 
od of testiny may be applied to the 
various coals of the country for 
grading their relative tendencies to 
fire spontaneously, and the Bureau 
of Mines expects to develop this 
method further and apply it in a 
survey of the coals of the United 
States. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices during the week 
ending February 29, with the excep- 
lion of occasional sharp rallies, were 
considerably lower than at the close 
of the previous week, February 21 

February 22 holiday). Heavy liqui- 
dation, hedge and short selling were 
among the causes attributed to the 
decline. Reports from the dry goods 
centers, alfhough of a slightly better 


lone, continued on the whole pes- 
simiustic. 
March future contracts on the 


New York Cotton Exchange declined 
117 points, closing at 28.88 cents. 
No. 5 or middling spot cotton in 
len designated markets declined a 
little over one cent per pound and 
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closed at 29.25 cents per pound. The 
attention of the trade continues to 
he centered on the preparations for 


the new crop and reports indicate 
that more favorable weather pre- 
vailed during the week. 


Exports for the week amounted to 
85,165 bales, compared with 80,606 
bales the previous week and 107,854 


bales for the corresponding week 
last year. 
Exports from August 1 to Febru- 


amounted to 4,308,893 bales. 
compared with 3,718,659 bales for 
ihe corresponding period last sea- 
son. kigures include exports” to 
Canada to January 31. 

Certificated stock af 
ebruary 29 was 
al New Orleans 
stocks, all kinds, at 


ary 


New York on 

148.947 bales, and 
19,276 Total 
New York were 


bales. 


156.864 bales, and at New Orleans, 
170.141 bales. 

New York future contracts closed 
February 29: March 28.88 cents: 
May, 29.15;. July, 28.48; October, 


New Orleans 
May, 29.00. 


° 


closed: 


December. ¥5.45. 
March, 29.49: 


Greenville Mill Products of 
1923 Valued at $38,880,603 


Products of the 21 Greenville cot- 
fon mills during 1923 were valued at 
$38,880,603, as is shown by informa- 
tion compiled by the Chamber’ of 
Commerce and which was published 
in- “Greenville” for distribution on 
the recent good will tour. 

The capital involved in the Green- 
ville mills totals $58,894,603. The 
number of yards of cloth made dur- 
ing 1923 was 321,808,711, or approxi- 
mately three vards far every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. In pounds of cloth made in 


Greenville mills totalled 69,401,835 
pounds 

Four thousand and nine hundred 
different patterns of cloth were 


made in local mills during the vear. 
\ total of 10,315 employees took part 
in the operation of Greenville mills, 
receiving in wages therefor $7,543,- 
181.39. 

Greenville mills now have a total 
of approximately 670,000 spindles. 
The total number of looms is ap- 
proximately 20,000. The population 
of the various mill villages is esti- 
mated at 29,000 persons. 

Dealing with the cloth made in 
local mills, “Greenville,” the official 
journal of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, says: 

Greenvilles twenty-one cotton 
inills manufacture, annually, enough 
cloth to wrap around the world at 
the equator five times, and still have 
enough left over to tie a bow knot 
with a strip one yard wide and end 
at Richmond and the other end at 
Atlanta. 

Greenville is one of the few places 
in the country W here one may fol- 
low King Cotton from the field, 
through the gin, the spinning mill, 
weaving mill, bleaching and finish- 
ing plant, thence to the cutting and 
sewing plant, to the packing room, 
where finished garments, ready for 
the retail trade, are put on trucks 
for delivery to the consumer, 
through the retail merchant. The 
largest complete cotton mill under 
one roof in the world‘is in Green- 
Ville. 
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LSTEEL 


AL 
CONO 


PROOF 


platen 50 x 36 inches. 


Or for compressing Ginghams. 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 


none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO, 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 


Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 


The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 


The press is right. The price is right. 


nections, etc. 


the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 
Twenty-five years of experience 


For particulars write 


Dept. S. T. 


One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 


Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 


. in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Filling Preparation And its Effect on 
Spinning And Weaving 


An address by George Foster, of the 
Universal Winding Company, at a meet- 
ing of the Fall River Overseers. 

HE subject for your consideration 

this evening is the art of filling 
preparation and its effect on spin- 
ning and weaving processes. 

This art is represented by two 
classes—one, that deals with silk and 
colored yarns that present such 
form and shape as to’ make the 
adoption of a preparatory process 
imperative; so much so that it need 
not be given nay further considera- 
tion. 


The other, which applies to the 
winding and inspecting of grey fill- 
ing yarns for convertible goods 
manufacture, where the adoption of 
the idea interjects into manufactur- 
ing an additional process contrary 
to precedent and practice methods 
of a century or more; and it is to 
consider this particular phase of the 
art that I seek your indulgence for 
the time allotted me this evening. 

With the exception of those mills 
that now wind and prepare their 
filling yarns for weaving, it always 
has been, and now is, the common 
practice to spin grey filling for 
direct weaving consumption, with 
the result that imperfections and 
inequalities in spinning must either 
be weeded out at the loom, or be 
woven into the cloth. (In this con- 
nection, you will please bear in mind 
that in weaving you are dealing 
with a process where values and 
departmental costs are peak-high.) 

Spinning is an art or practice that 
does. not permit stress or strain on 
materials, for at this point you are 
dealing with roving that has no 
marked tensile strength; conse- 
quently, the amount of filling yarn 
eontained on a filling bobbin is lim- 
ited by these conditions. 

Furthermore, since the days of 
hand looms we have been spinning 
filline to fit a hole in a block of 
wood: in other words, the inside 
dimensions of the shuttle have held 
spinning to lower gauge limits than 
would be practical if the art were 
given a chance for itself. I am 
aware that spinning limitations are 
controlled by other factors inherent 
in the art, but I think you will agree 
that the incentive to determine 
these limitations is entirely lacking 


when the shuttle arbitrarily pre- 
determines the size limit. 
In this connection, I take the 


liberty of questioning the advisabil- 
ity of fixing an arbitrary limit for 
an important process, where the 
operating units are twenty times 
greater than the units that effect the 
control. 

For example, under common prac- 
tice an overseer of spinning must 
keep approximately 40,000 spinning 
spindles at concert pitch in order to 
supply acceptable packages to 2,000 
looms. Draft rolls, rings, travelers, 
bands, builder motions, etc., must 
function properly at the ratio of 20 
to 1: otherwise, the peak process 
represented in the weaving must 
suffer. (I think you will agree that 
were the conditions reversed the 
task would be much easier.) 


As a matter of fact, the limit set 
by the shuttle is seldom taken full 
advantage of. Spinning conditions 
at the above ratio will not permit it. 
The overseer of spinning must al- 
ways play on the safe side, in order 
to prevent oversized or bunchy bob- 
bins from being made. 

This practice is responsible for 
direct loss in machine and hand 
time, or in other words, two im- 
portant processes have been penal- 
ized through the restrictions set up 
by this direct practice. The proof 
of this contention is apparent in the 
method of handling warp yarns, for 
here we find a tendency to spin as 
large a package as spinning condi- 
tions will permit, in order to most 
effectually serve an intermediate 
spooling process, with the result 
that spinning and warping processes 
are not penalizing each other. 

Outside of assumed cost, there 
seems to be no good reason why 
filling yarns should not receive the 
same preparatory attention that 
warp yarns receive, for it is an out- 
standing salient fact that the mental 
attitude of manufacturers towards 
the system of filling preparation 
shows that while they may question 
the advisability of adopting the idea, 
they never fail to express unquali- 
fied approval of its inherent value 
lo prior and subsequent processes; 
in other words, there seems to be no 
question as to its desirability. 

The intermediate process of filling 
preparation is one that winds filling 
or weft yarns in long, uninterrupted 
lengths for weaving, and it might 
well be termed a reduction process, 
its function being to transfer the 
contents of a large container, or the 
contents of two or more smaller 
containers, onto a tube or bobbin of 
suitable dimensions to serve a sub- 
sequent process. 

If an intermediate winding process 
for filling is adopted it is then of 
greal advantage to spin filling to as 
large dimensions as spinning condi- 
Lions will permit, and there are no 
restricting specifications to handi- 
cap spinning conditions; neither will 
any deviations in spinning penalize 
the preparatory process. 

In mills where ring frame filling 
yarns are spun for a preparatory 
instead of a weaving process, the 
practice is to use as large rings as 
conditions will permit, and where 
warp and filling yarns are too widely 
separated, it is the practice to spin 
warp and filling with the same size 
ring, using warp bobbins, filling 
build throughout, builder motions 
on spinning frames being set tio 
insure full capacity bobbins. 

Such practice materially reduces 
the number of weekly doffings in 
the spinning room, which is equal 
to a gain in spindle operating min- 
utes. As far as the practice has 
been established, this gain seems to 
range between 2% and 8 per cent; 
however, it is an easy matter to 
figure this improvement. 

spinning with larger rings also 


effects a marked reduction in the 
cost of doffing, which is a consider- 
able item at the present time. 
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You will readily appreciate the 
marked flexibility of spinning and 
bobbin equipment, were a mill to 
spin its warp and filling yarns with 
the same size rings, for it is obvious 
that any gain in spinning efficiency 
could then be easily pro-rated into 
the element required by cloth con- 
struction. 

For example, if the gain in spindle 
operating minutes effected a weekly 
increase of 600 pounds, then 52 per 
cent could: be readily set up into 
warp and 48 per cent into filling, 
and the total poundage woven to 
gain additional profit. 

With approximately double the 
amount of yarn on a filling bobbin, 
departmental transfer costs will be 
reduced. 

Please do not imagine that sug- 
gestions to increase the size of spin- 
ning rings meet with no opposition, 
for opposition is always found when 
one attempts to inject a new idea 
contrary to precedent and practice 
methods. 

Please understand that it is not 
my idea to definitely determine the 
size of rings to be used when spin- 
ning filling for a preparatory proc- 
ess, but rather to convey to you the 
idea, in order that you may become 
sufficiently interested to determine 
these facts for yourselves, and for 
the company you represent, sug- 
gesting that you always have in 
mind the use of a warp bobbin with 
a larger ring, for this will not only 
permit the desired improvement, but 
it will lessen yarn stress in the 
spinning practice. 

I have often been told that if the 
size of the ring is increased the 
traveler will not stand the additional 
friction it would be subjected to. 
This I will admit is a little difficult 
for me to understand, in view of 
spinning practice in the yarn mills, 
spinning practice on warp frames in 
the cloth mills, and what is more to 
the point, spinning practice in mills 
where filling is now being wound for 
a preparatory process. 

In my investigation I find that 
until recently there has been no 
marked improvement made in trav- 
elers since the year 1824; on the 
other hand, I find that recently Mr. 
Philip Wentworth, of the National 
Ring Traveler Company has per- 
fected a new style of traveler that 
is 25 per cent harder at the horn 
than at the bow. This result is 
accomplished by a simple method of 
construction that allows spring tem- 
per to run to the bow before it 
reaches the horns. 

I simply mention this in passing, 
as I do not like to think that so 
small a unit as a traveler should 
stand in the way of a progressive 
idea, for it is my observation that 
human factors supply all the oppo- 
sition that is required. 

While a considerable advantage 
and profit can be gained in spinning 
by the use of larger rings, a greater 
advantage will be found in the in- 
termediate winding process which 
we will now consider. 

The cost of winding is largely 
controlled by the size of supply fur- 
nished this process. A concrete ex- 
ample will best illustrate this point. 
A mill in maine, spinning 26/is 
carded filling, 1 1/16” stock, first 
attempted to rewind the filling spun 
with 1%” rings, with the result that 
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a winding operative with knot tyers 
handled thirty spindles and produc- 
ed between 600 and 650 pounds per 
week of fifty-four hours. 

This same mill was finally induced 
to spin this same count with 7%” 
rings (which is their warp size), and 
a winding girl is now taking care of 
forty spindles and producing over 
900 pounds per week. 

Dividing these two productions 
into a weekly wage of, say, $18.00, 
will give you some idea of how a 
large supply effects a reductino in 
the cost of filling preparation, and 
it follows, that if the cost of prep- 
aration is reduced to its lowest 
terms, then the chief objection to 
the idea or process is removed. 

The winding machine to wind fill- 
ing yarns onto bobbins for a shuttle 
is so constructed that each spindle 
is independent, and so accurate in 
its function that bobbins of uniform 
size can be made. In other words, 
it is possible to wind every bobbin 
fo the maximum limit pre-deter- 
mined by the shuttle; therefore, this 
intermediate winding process wipes 
out the penalizing factors in prior 
and subsequent processes previously 
referred to, each important process 
being allowed to function to its full- 
est advantage. 

During a winding process imper- 
fections made in the spinning are 
broken out, and at least double the 
usual amount of material is placed 
on the weaving bobbin, and it fol- 
lows that the ideal combination 
would be to spin an uninterrupted 
length of filling material, equal to 
the improved length wound on the 
bobbin, for it will be plain to you 
that this would result in a simple 
transfer process at the winding 
machine, there being no knots in the 
filling except where imperfections 
occur, a winding spindle stopping 
only once for the change of supply 
and wound package. 

When: considering the effect of a 
preparatory process on weaving, it 
is well to bear in mind that we are 
dealing with a process where costs 
and values are peak-high, and com- 
mercial quality must be maintained. 
Filling breaks and filling changes 
are. responsible for these imperfec- 
Lions in weaving, which manufac- 
turers for a century Br more have 
been anxious to overcome. 

James Northrop recognized this 
when he invented the “automatic 
loom,” as did J, R. Leeson when he 
conceived the idea of “grey filling 
preparation,” the object and purpose 
of both improvements being to es- 
tablish greater continuity of loom 
motion, in order to improve quality 
and save hand and machine time in 
the weaving process. 

The improvement represented in 
the preparatory process is the only 
one which permits a prior inspec- 
tion of material to remove imper- 
fections made in spinning, and as 
the fundamental idea of the process 
is to double or triple the amount of 
filling usually placed in a shuttle, it 
follows that defects in cloth will be 
reduced in exact proportion to the 
improvement in yarn quality and 
the increase in yarn quantity; in 
other words, the elimination of fill- 
ing breaks and the reduction in fill- 
ing changes represent the sum total 
of improvement in this respect. 

‘Continued on Page 48) 


A mill white that 
retains its cheerful 
brightness 


T IS remarkable the way Wahco- 

lite will lighten the interior of a 

factory. This wonderful mill white 
diffuses light to every corner. 


Wahcolite drys hard and smooth. 
THE BAYSTATER A wall coated with Wabhcolite is 
less affected by dust and dirt than 
any other finish and stays white 
longer. And Wahcolite is easy to 
clean. 


Many large manufacturers find 
Wahcolite to be most economical. 
Time cannot turn it yellow. It will 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Send to-day for complete infor- 
mation about this master finish. 
Write for your free copy of our 
booklet No. 18, “Keeping in the 
Spotlight.” 


On the Outside 


Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating is the ideal outside finish 
for walls of stucco or cement. It 
creeps into the pores of the walls 
and seals them absolutely moisture- 


proof. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn BOSTON Jacksonville 


WAHCOLITE 
Bay State product 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
| Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Gto TON % 


‘Your Obedient Servant” Jf 


The important service that is so excellently 
given by 


Cones 


Convolute Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


are the development of over a Quarter of a Century of spe- 
cialization with intimate acquaintance with exacting textile 
requirements. 


See center spread of Southern Textile Bulletin of January 3list for 
description of new Sonoco ‘“‘Cushion Cone,’ especially designed for 
friction-driven winders. 


BSend for Samples and Cone Color Chart 
Sonoco Products Company, Manufacturers 
General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office, 440 Olympia Building 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Manufacture of Knitted 
Undergarments 


LY knitted underwear in- 

cluded any knitted garment worn 
next to the skin, such as under- 
shirts. underdrawers and hose. Now 
knitted underwear includes a wide 
runge of garments such as trousers 
and vests for men, union suits, la- 
dies’ vests and similar goods. Sweat- 
ers and various forms of knitted 
outer jackets are not imeluded in 
this list. The class of knitted un- 
derwear articles under consideration 
is made from knitted web or from 
wrought fabric. If the underwear 
is cut from the finished web, by 
means of hand shears or a cloth 
cutting device, the separate parts 
are seamed together into the unit 
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required for the formation of the 
garment. Electric-cutting apparatus 
is used to good advantage, as many 
pieces of the same shape can be cut 
simultaneously by placing a number 
of the fabrics in a pile. 

In Figure 1 is shown a pattern for 
producing an accordian effect in 
ribbed material intended for use in 
making ‘ribbed skirts. 

The fabric is worked in a coarse 
gauge with 14 stitches alternating 
with four back stitches to form the 
rib lines. The body of the texture 
can be one with the rib lines an- 


other. The lines indicated A are 
made on the embroidery plan for 
ornamental purposes. These lines 
are all one height, but can be vaned 
if desired. The embroidering mate- 
rial is silk, although yarns made 
from other material can be used. 
The objeet of the embroidered ines 
is to give novelty and brilliancy to 
(he pattern, consequently a yarn is 
needed which has a lustrous finish. 
Other combinations for skirts are 
eut from tubular fabric, while sev- 
eral styles of men’s vests made with 
straight tubular bodies and short 
sleeves are produced. -So important 
is this branch of the knit goods in- 
dustry that some of the larger mills 
employ designers who are specially 
trained in the science of cutting 
material for knit underwear to the 
hest advantage with the least waste 
of material. In goods in which 
costly yarns are used the matter of 
wastage in designing and cutting a 
garment is importani: The design- 
ers'study to get the proper propor- 
tions of the fabric with as little 
waste as possible either in the knit- 
ting or the cutting. This requires 
the use of knitting machines or va- 
rious diameters to knit the bodies 
and sleeves of such garments as 
have straight, tubular forms. Both 
the plain and the rib machines are 
used, although in goods in which a 
very fine yarn is required for a 
fabric of fine gauge the spring 
bearded needle machines are pre- 
ferred even with a loss of produc- 
tion. But for the manufacture of 
the average garment the coarse and 
medium gauged knitting machines 
with latch needles are used. If 
straight or fashioned selvedged fab- 
rics are required the straight-bar 
machines are used. 
Measurements of Knitted Trousers. 
A diagram of measurements of 
mens cut trousers, made from fin- 
ished knitted web fabric, is thrown 
in Figure 2. It is stated by officials 
of knit goods sales organization that 
the world’s war had much to do 
with the development of a demand 
for articles of wear of this descrip- 
tion. With the establishment of the 
draft in 1918 nearly two million 
young men were furnished with 
woolen and cotton olive drab uni- 
forms in which the trousers were 
cut baggy in the seat and gradually 
tightened to the bottom. Arrange- 
ments were underway by the Gov- 
ernment to put another two million 
men in like uniforms. 


soon numerous textile mills and 
clothing manufacturers were turn- 
ing out immense numbers of the 
uniforms and the loose fitting, com- 
fortable but baggy breeches became 
numerous and popular. The young 
men in the olive drab uniforms were 
invited to the dances, the homes and 
lo community entertainments while 
training in the camps. Soon the 
women began wearing suits of the 
same material and even at the 
present time the war-time khaki 
fabric is in fashion for outdoor 
sports. But instead of using a woven 
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fabric a knitted fabric is used in 
some of the garments similar to the 
one shown in the drawing, and 
which is made in two pieces, one of 
which is used in the diagram to 
indicate the measurements mn 
mches. An average size is taken, 
to the measurements of which, 
inches or fractions of inches are 
added or substracted to make a 
larger or a smaller size. The length 
from the band to the lower edge of 
the ribbed bottom is 44 inches. The 
band is 18 inches, body 20 inches, 
seat 21 inches, thigh 18 inches, knee 
13 inches and calf 12 inches. Simi- 
lar garments are designed and cul 
on the same principle. 
Lubrication of the Yarns in Knitting 

Regardless of the character of the 
goods in process of manufacture, it 
is essential that the yarns be prop- 
erly prepared for knitting by lubri- 
cation if their surfaces are of such 
nature as to require such action. 
While most yarns ean be _ put 
through the knitting operation 
without a lubricating process, some 
will be so hard twisted, rough of 
surface of twitty that it will not be 
possible to get them through the 
latches of the needles without the 
application of oil. Sometimes this 
fact. is not known until the yarn 
has already been tried. Then the 
altendant at the machine undertakes 
to apply a lubricant by having the 
yarn drag over a bunch of oliy 
waste in its passage to the needles 
from the bobbin. 

This helps some. If the yarn is 
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cotton, a piece of paraffin wax or 
hard tallow is placed where the 
yarn can glide through it and take 
on enough of the smoothing sub- 
stance to make the yarn plastic and 
avoid the dropping of stitches and 
like imperfections which usually 
result from using a stiff, non-pliable 
thread. 

For most of the animal fiber knit- 
fing yarns a lubricating preparation 
is used composed of five pounds of 
white curd soap boiled in water to 
which a’ quart of vegetable oil ts 
added. After the mix is thoroughly 
made, it should be diluted by adding 
sufficient water.so that the propor- 
lion will be six gallons of water to 
the soap and oil. Mineral oils are 
also useful for this purpose, but as 
they cannot be scoured out of the 
finished goods very readily, it is 
advisable to use vegetable oil. The 
application of the lubricating oils is 
made. during the winding or warp- 
ing of the yarns and if correctly 
done will impart to the varn the 
necessary smoothness and pliability 
for Knitting. 

The process of removing the lu- 
bricating substance from the goods 
will be deseribed in the articles on 
finishing knitted fabrics. 


Textile Club Meets 


Discussion of matters of interest 
and addresses by B. E. Geer, J. W. 
Arrington and others featured the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
(sreenville Textile Club, held Friday 


night at the community building aft 
the Union Bleachery. 

numerous enter- 
tainment features the hospitality 
and genial fellowship of the men 
and officials of the Union Bleachery 
made the evening one to be long 
remembered by the members of this 
club. During the serving of a boun- 
teous supper Mr. Van Wvych, of 
entertained the guests. by 
several selections on his piano-ac- 
cordian. In addition-to this, lovers 
of good music were delghted to 
hear the Poole quartet, composed of 
Mrs. Lula Poole, J. W. Poole, Perry 
Poole and J. E. Poole, with Henry 
Poole at the piano. 

Rk. W. Arrington, superintendent 
of the bleachery, made a short talk 
welcoming the club as guests of his 
plant, and introduced L. P. Hollis, 
who extended an invitation from the 
Rotary Club of Greenvtile to the 
members of the Textile Club to be 
guests at a dinner on April 1, 1924. 
Mr. B. E. Geer, president of Judson 
lill, was the speaker of the evening 
ind made an impression upon his 
cudience by his eloquent and sincere 
appeal to each individual and to the 

rganization as a whole to help in 
bringing about that ideal for which 
ihis club and the Parker District 
stands. 

J. W. Arrington, president of the 
lL nion Bleachery, made a timely and 
interesting talk which was highly 
enjoved by all. 


In addition. to 


(;reer., 
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The unique plan of having girls 
from the different mills to serve 


Better Combustion Efficiency for any Plant 


HE McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker is designed 


especially to meet the needs of the plant where space 
limitations or other considerations prevent the use of me- 


chanical stokers. 


The need for efficient combustion is just as important in this plant 


as in larger plants, and the opportunity for saving is just as great 


in proportion. 


The McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker affords every combustion 
udvantage of the complicated and expensive “automatic” stoker, and 
the experience of users has shown that it requires little, if any, more 


labor in operating. 


The record of savings made in plants formerly using ordinary 


hand-fired grates is impressive. May we tell you more about the 


McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker? Ask for booklet. 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 


Sole makers of the famous McClave Grates since 1883 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices or Representatives : 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Dallas Owensboro, Ky. 
Greenville, S.C. Philadelphia 
Memphis Pittsburgh 

Nash ville St. Louis 

New Orleans St. Paul 

New York Syracuse 
Omaha 
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refreshments was carried’ out by the 
following young ladies: Zelphia Pol- 
lard, Woodside; Ruby Gosnell, Jud- 
Lena Garland, Dunean; Edna 
Owens, Mills: Evelyn Hughes, Poé; 
Angie Loftis, Brandon: May Norris, 
Camperdown; Leo .Petitt, Poinsett; 
Lucile Norris, Camperdown: Mrs. 
Snelson, Monaghan, and Mrs. W. P. 
Campbell, American Spinning Com- 


pany. 
\t the business meeting, which 
was presided over by D. Dill, 


chairman, a plan to inaugurate an 
annual Textile Booster’s trip was 
started by appointing a committee 
to be composed of one member from 
each mil) to investigate the feasi- 
bility of such a tour, 


Upon the invitation of J. H. Ruff, 
the club decided to hold its March 
meeting at Camperdown Mill. 


Cotton Movement From August 1, 
1923, to February 29, 1924. 


1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 5.690.345 4.861.070 


Port stocks 
Interior receipts 
Interior stocks 
Into sight 
Northern spinners 
lakings 
Southern spinners 
takings 2.987.194 3,359,182 
World’s visible 
supply of Amer- 
ican cotton 


794,994 721,583 
6.627.068 6.527.669 
789.313 876.948 
9,742,011 9,827,461 


1.407.143 1.762.667 


2,789,208 2,733,781 


The McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker 


GRATES | 
STOKERS 


STEAM 


McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker, 
showing drvided kicker mowement. 
Front and rear sections can be worked 
either independently or as a unit. 
Pre-heated atr arch eliminat.s smoke. 
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Filling Preparation and Its °f !oom jobs to effect savings in 


Which one will be the Cheapest 
in the End ? 


Lay half a dozen renewable fusesin front of you. They 
all look more or less alike. And they cost about the same. 


The one big, outstanding difference is in the number of 
blowouts each will withstand. The-real cost of a renew- 
able fuse is the cost per blowout. 


A $2.80 fuse that can be blown only twice costs $1.45 per 
blowout, against 22 cents per blowout for a “Union” 
Fuse that will withstand 24 blowouts. That’s a saving 
of $29.64, for you'll use but one “Union” Fuse and 23 
links instead of 12 fuses and 12 links of the other kind 
during the same time. 


Stop and figure what you could save in this way in a 
year by using 


RENEW ABLE 
FUSES 


We know, positively, that “Union” 
Renewable Fuses will take more pun- 
ishment than any other make. And 
we are willing to stand the cost of 
convincing you of the truth of this 
statement. 


So, if you will test one “Union” and 
any other three makes under the 
same conditions, and keep a record 
of the blowouts each will withstand, 
we will send you the cost of all four 
fuses if the “Union” does not en- 
dure the greatest number of blow- 
outs and prove superior in every 
way. 


It is a demonstrated fact that 


“= 


ne 


mu 


“The ‘Union’ saves more 
than ANY other renewable 
fuse.”’ 


7 


Both renewable and non-rehew- 
able types sold by electrical jobbers 
and dealers. 


Catalog sent on request. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers also of Switch and Outlet 
Boxes, Cut-out Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse 
Wire and Automobile Fuses. 


CH.CAGO NEW YORK 


Effect on Spinning and 


Weaving 
(Continued from Page 15) 


It is interesting to estimate the 
result of these improvements on a 
weaving process. First let us con- 
sider its effect on the wastage of 
filling materials. 

When filling is spun on ring 
frames the wastage in weaving 
ranges from 2% per cent, represent- 
ing the minimum, to 4 per cent, plus, 
the maximum. While this might be 
said to represent the waste account 
in weaving, I believe another loss is 
oftentimes sustained, either through 
waste, or the expense of reclaiming 
bobbins that are spun oversize, or 
bobbins with bunches that prevent 
them being used in the shuttle. As 
a matter of fact, we are aware that 
most weaving mills operate from 
one to four winding machines for 
reclaiming poorly spun bobbins, and 
to no particular advantage except 
the salvaging of materials. 

With an intermediate winding 
process these losses are practically 
eliminated, there being no discrimi- 
nating factors to reject badly spun 
bobbins. In automatic looms, where 
feeler motions are employed, the 
saving in weaving waste is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, and it naturally 
follows in this particular case, that 
the expense of reclaiming feeler 
waste is lessened in exact propor- 
tion. 

So marked a saving in waste, if 
figured correctly over a yearly pe- 
riod, amounts to a_ considerable 
dollars-and-cents item, for the 
pounds represented by this “loss 
should be available for cloth con- 
struction, which is the medium on 
which profits are enjoyed. 

Speaking of profits or losses, 
please understand that propositions 
of this nature should not be figured 
under abnormal! or subnormal con- 
ditions. 

Let us next consider the effect of 
a preparatory process to improve 
plain loom efficiency. 

In this connection, available in- 
formation shows us that when yarns 
are inspected and prepared in long 
lengths for weaving plain goods, 
loom efficiency is increased 5 per 
cent, while the improved efficiency 
on plain looms weaving fancy goods 
ranges from 10 to 12% per cent. 

This latter improvement may inm- 
prses you as being extremely high, 
so please bear in mind that a re- 
wound bobbin of fine filling will run 
thirty to forty minutes without a 
break; also bear in mind that when 
weaving fancy goods considerable 
time is lost in matching picks and 
patterns when interferences due to 
filling breaks and filling changes 
occur. 

Any increase in loom efficiency 1s 
a-very important factor for consid- 
eration, not only for its direct effect 
on overhead, but because of its 
bearing on the direct labor cost of 
weaving, and the opportunity it pre- 
sents to enjoy additional margins of 
profit. . 


A close study of conditions in 
mills operating the preparatory sys- 
tem indicates that a substantial re- 
duction in filling breaks and filling 
changes permits the readjustment 
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direct labor cost of weaving. 

Where plain looms weaving plain 
goods are being operated, loom jobs 
are usually increased 50 per cent, 
although in some instances a greater 
increase has been considered feas- 
ible. 

Where looms weaving fancy goods 
are being operated, loom jobs are 
seldom increased over 25 per cent, 
and in some instances, not at all, for 
it is apparent that in this class, 
where values are usually high, the 
substantial increase in loom effi- 
ciency is comparable to any change. 
In direct connection, you might bear 
in mind that when applying per- 
centages on high values, corre- 
spondingly high savings result. 

When piece prices are adjusted to 
tit the changed conditions, the three 
following factors are usually taken 
into consideration—tirst, the differ- 
ence in size of loom job; second, the 
improvement in loom efficiency; 
third, the extent of labor’s partici- 
pation in the improvement, and it is 
reasonable to assume that an equi- 
lable revision on this basis has been 
found satisfactory and profitable to 
ull concerned. 

The effect of a preparatory proc- 
ess on quality is too well understood 
to require detailed analysis; sulfi- 
cient to say, that a method which 
serves a peak process with long, 
uninterrupted lengths of inspected 
material is bound to mitigate the 
evils coincident to constant inter- 
ruption, and it follows that if filling 
breaks and filling changes are re- 
sponsible for difficulties that lower 
values, then a reduction in these 
interferences must preserve values 
for ideal profit. Moreover, impfove- 
ments in this respect must lessen 
cost of inspection and classification. 

I have often been reminded that 
on staple prints improvement in 
quality is not of sufficient import- 
unce to recommend filling prepara- 
lion. It is not my prerogative to 
question this point, except that I 
have always been under the impres- 
sion that from a competitive com- 
mercial standpoint quality is always 
desirable in any line of manufac- 
lure. Furthermore, if there is such 
+ thing as seconds in the staple line 
referred to, then there’ must be a 
discriminating point where values 
change 

Up to the present time more plain 
than automatic looms have been 
served with prepared filling. “The 
reason for this is obvi®us when one 
considers that by degree a process 
which doubles or triples the amount 
of yarn on a filling bobbin in order 
io save hand and machine time in 
weaving, is not unlike the idea 
which automatically changes the 
bobbin to effect like results; conse- 
quently, manufacturers are natur- 
ally inclined to view the adoption of 
both methods as superfluous, the 
increment of cost again becoming a 
prime factor temporarily to check a 
just consideration of values. 

However, at the present time we 
are confronted with the fact that 
many automatic looms are being 
served with long lengths of inspect- 
ed filling, and this acceptance seems 
to indicate that savings made in 
spinning, weaving, and cloth classi- 
fication have at least absorbed the 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Dyeing of Fabrics 


By W. F. Van Riper, Headquarters Staff Du Pont de Nemours & Co., af 
the Better Fabrics Dinner at Providence, R. L. 


You are promised a few thoughts 
on the subject of “Fast Colors in 
Fabrics,” and an interesting topic it 
is. It is particularly so when a con- 
vention of laundry owners asks a 
dyestuff manufacturer to not only 
be present but also to speak, and on 


such.a subject. For friends, here 
we have an association of men 
whose business in life if is to wash 
everything out of both plain and 


colored cloth, asking me to tell you 
that.there is such a thing as a dye- 
stuff sufficiently fast to washing as 
to resist their best effort. 

Seriously though, that is the hap- 
piest phase, to dyestuff manufactur- 
ers, at least, of the whole situation, 
for of all people in the world who 
might be skeptical, we have instead 
an absolute conviction on the part 
of laundry owners that fast 
are obtainable, that fast colors are 
being used, and best of all, that 
these same colors are labeled “Made 
in the U. 8S. A.” 

And so I-might prove by some 
such inductive argument, by my 
mere presence here, that American 
dyes are fast, and take my seat. It’s 
true I could, but you are not quite 
so fortunate this time. Bear with 
me yet a little longer. 

My reason for continuing .-is that 
while your laundry managers may 
appreciate the situation, it is quite 
possible some who. hear me are still 
a bit doubtful. It is to these latter, 
in particular, that my remarks from 
now on will be addressed. The rest 
you please “stand by” for a few 
moments. 


colors 


Now before we enter heavily. into 
any discussion if would seem time 
well spent to reach an understand- 
ing as to just what would constitute 
au fast dye. The other evening if 
was ny pleasure to be shewing to 
a branch of the American Chemica! 
Society in Brooklyn a motion pic- 
lure of our Deepwater Point dye- 
stulf plant. At the end of the film 
we had the customary question 
hour. Then it was that one well- 
known scientist gave us all a good 
laugh by asking this question, “Mr. 
Van Riper, what will be the advan- 
lage to humanity if you dyestuil 
manufacturers soon produce colors 
that last longer than the materials 
on which they are dyed?” 

After we had established order 
again calmly proceeded to: give 
few of those there a mental jolt by 
Slating, thal strange (hough it might 
seem, American dyesiuff producers 
had already arrived at such a high 
plane of developmen!. for some of 
(he colors now being produced are 
brightest as the fabries fall to 
pieces. Not to be outdone this do«- 
tor of science replied “I am greatly 
obliged for the thought, hereafter | 


shall suggest to a few of my pet 
chemical students that they give 
some thought to ‘dyestuff reeoy- 
ery.” 

Now of course when. anyone 


speaks of recovering anything one’s 
mind immediately concludes that the 
article in question has some value. 
And true it is, the eolors having 


such a high degree of fastness cost 
considerably more than their more 
fugitive brothers. I think it mignit 
be truthfully said that but for the 
additional, and prohibitive cost in 
some cases, every colored ariicle we 
use could be dyed with colors of 
such fastness as to resist practically 
every attempt we could make to 
strip them. And do not forge’ this 
important point: the dyestulls used 
could all be of American product.on, 
for contrary to the story told in 
imported propaganda the American 
dyestuff producer “has arrived.” 
Do you 


know, I always enjoy 
looking upon the several hundred 
well-known dyestuffs as so many 


humans with their crystallized per- 
sonalities. Some. of us are easily 
led into temptation and always as 
easily fall, while others of us either 
through heredity or subsequence 
“after treatment” in the form of 
environment are possessed of suf- 
ficient resistance to withstand the 
fiery darts of “the devil and all his 
band” as our parsons put it. 

So it is with the twelve hundred 
odd commercially produced dye- 
stulls. Some of them lead a short 
but brilliant career; the basic colors. 
Others continue until middle age to 
lead 


useful although drab exist- 
ences: the acid and direct colors. 
And still others, though a small 


minority, lead an extremely stead- 
fust life for their “three score years 
und ten” and very often by reason 
of strength it is “four store,” with 
au strong possibility, if our peda- 
gogic friend carries through his 
threat, of a resurrection unto fur- 
ther life. In these last we have the 
val and alizarine colors. 

So, if you were a dyer in any mil! 
you could think of yourself as a 
theatrical producer with over a 


thousand personalities to pick from, 


and | am sure you would do bette: 
picking than some dyers do who 
are controlled more by the money 
they can save their mills than by a 
desire to produce a satisfactory ar- 
Licle. 

I do not .want you to get the im- 
pression that | advocate the use ot! 
these practically permanent colors 
on every kind of material. Such a 
line of argument would require us 
lo wear the thickest and warmest of 
undergarments the year through be- 
cause in so doing we would be cer- 
lain of receiving the greatest degree 
of protection. 

Ii a Similar manner it would be u 
great waste of effort and money to 
insist that the pink dye used in the 
tinting of delicate chemises be abso- 
lutely fast to the action of sunlight, 
lo whose rays it is but rarely ex- 
posed. Or again to insist that the 
colors used in the dyeing of drapery 
material resistant to the action of 
perspiration. 

So we are forced to acknowledge 


- that there is a happy sufficiency of 


fastness properties which any color 
has to possess in order to satisfac- 
torily meet the demands made upon 
it. 

Continued on Page 30) 


Interior view of Atherton Mills,,Charlotte, N. C., showing 


Bahnson Humidifiers im action 


“A Word to the Wise’ 


will be sufficient. Its the 
BAHNSON System you will want for your 
mill before the windy weather. sets in. 


Manufacturer 


A Humidifying System that is Automatically 
Controlled. It is through the individual auto- 

-matie control feature of the BAHNSON 
System that the user eliminates dry spots in 
the mill. 


A Humidifying System that distributes the 
humidity evenly throughout the mill. It is 
through the fan on each BAHNSON Humidi- 
fier that the user will keep the inside air 
freely circulating, obtaining thereby an even 
and thorough distribution 
throughout the mill. 


of moisture 


Users of the BAHNSON Humidifier will tell 
you that its the BAHNSON System you want 
installed in your mill before the windy 
weather sets in. 


Our services are yours for the asking 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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the Lextile Machinery Shops 


Continued from last week 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 

Arriving at the Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co., Inc... Mr. Windle 
assigned Fay Martin to pilot me and 
no better man could have been 
found, because he is a student of 
textile machinery manufacture and 
is much ‘interested in improved 
processes. 


We first paid a visit to office of 
Mr. John Montgomery, the. plant 
manager. While there Mr. Mont- 
gomery showed me very long 
and silky fibres known as ray. IH 
seems that there is a plant in China 
that produces these fibres in large 
volume but the expense of de-gum- 
ming has been too great. 


A German inventor claims to 
have discovered a cheap process and 
it is claimed that yarns can be pro- 
duced of ray fibre at less than the 
eost of raw cotton. A company 
known as the Raybot Company has 
been formed for the purpose of han- 
dling ray fibre. 


The Woonsocket 
Co. build opening 
pers, card, roving 
drawing frames. They bought the 
pattern and -machine tools of the 
Potter & Johnson Machine Co., but 


Machine & Press 
machinery, lap- 
machinery and 


By David Clark, Editor 


have entirely 
chines. 


re-designed the ma- 


attention 
a machine for 
sides of a drawing 
frame. The part is laid on a planer 
bed but instead of being fastened 
down is held in place by electric 
magnets. After being ground, the 
current is cut off and the piece is 
free to be lifted off. 


Entering the shops my 
was first attracted by 
finishing the 


[I found that instead of casting 
their card cylinders in one piece, 
they cast them in two parts, turn a 


male and female joint where they 
are to be joined together and then 
are put together by heavy bolts 
These operations are, of course. be- 
fore the cylinders are turned, Their 
card arches are placed in a revolv- 
ing chuck and cut to size with mill- 
ing machines. 

Their foundry was well equipped 
and it would be useless to try to 
describe the .automatic machines 
for the manufacture of the various 
parts. 

In boring bolsters they are fas- 
tened in jigs that fit in a groove and 
under six drills. When one 
bolster is finished the Jig is remov- 
ed, a bolster blank fitted in and it 
starts again at the other end. 


puss 


When the roving spindles are 
about completed they are passed be- 
tween two grindstones revolving at 
a very high rate and are turned to 
exact size and polished. 

A feature of the Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co. work is that they 
anneal many of their castings in 
order to give hem greater resisting 
power, 


There were a number of lappers 
and Crichton openers on the erec- 
lion floor. A new feature of the 
lappers are evener cones with the 
bottom cone so arranged that its 
weight keeps the belt tight. They 
said that test showed a great im- 
provement in lap evenness though 
the installation of that system. 
Their Crichton opener is driven 
with a spiral gear. 

They ‘are also building a zig-zag 
cleaning trunk. 

They have adopted two chain 
drives to replace the horse head on 
speeders and in order to insure that 
there will be no stretch in the 
chains they run them for some time 
at high speed on a testing frame. 
They also run their top flat chains 
on a testing frame to insure 
free movement and that there will 
be no stretch. 


their 


In a large room were skeleton 
ecards with arches like regular cards 
and on these they were grinding the 
top flats under exactly the same 
conditions as they are ground on a 
ecard in the mill. 


At the experimental room we 
were joined by the chief engineer, 
Geo. F. Albright, and he explained 


the special features of their cards, 
drawing frames and speeders. Mr. 
Albright is a man of unusual intel- 
ligence and his ideas are being de- 
weloped in the new features. He also 
is developing a new model roving 
frame, 

Mr. Albright is a believer in the 
individual drive and is adapting if 
to the Woonsocket Machire & Press 
Co. machines. 

The general impression I gained 
from my visit to this shop is that 
they have a wide awake organiza- 
tion that is continually striving to 
improve their machines. I was also 
impressed with their ideas relative 
fo improving the appearance of 
each machine and making it easy to 
clean and to keep clean. 

About 3 o’clock Mr. Windle and 
kay Martin drove me to the plant 
of the Shambow Shuttle Company, 
which is also in Woonsocket. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

It had been several years since I 

had been to the Shambow Shuttle 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End section of 
our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 
Builder and Pick Motion. 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running. and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all gauges, with 
either Lever Weighted or Self Weighted Top 


Rolls. 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 
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Company and since my last visit 
they had moved into a modern four- 
story building with 36,000 square 
feet of floor space. The building 
wus designed by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., and everything arranged with 
a view of efficiency. 


They produced and sold 400,000 
shuttles in 1923 and claim to be the 
largest manufacturer of shuttles 
under one roof, that is, they not 


only manufacture the shuttles but 
all of the parts for same. 

John C. Shambow, the president 
and treasurer of the firm and the 
grandson of the founder of the busi- 
ness, was in the South looking after 
their new plant at Greenville, S. C., 
which will manufacture spools and 
bobbins. He will make his home at 
Greenville for awhile at least. 

Harry H. Ullman, the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, person- 
ally showed me most of the plant. 
Mr- Ullman came to them in 1921 
from the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute and has played a large part in 
the recent developments of the com- 
pany. He is a frequent visitor to 
the South. I also met the assistant 
treasurer, M. J. Offers. 

In going through the plant we 
first entered the basement in which 
were stored 1,000,000 shuttle blocks 
and were shown the steam operated 
and automatically controlled dry 
kilns. 

I was also shown how the shuttle 
blocks are carefully graded and de- 
fective ones eliminated before being 
handled by the machines. 

-On the same floor are drop forg- 
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the iron parts of the shuttles in- 
cluding the tips. 

When the shuttle blocks come up 
‘tairs one man saws two sides and 
unother saws the other two sides 
and then they are cut to length and 
rings driven in the ends before the 
fips are forced in. 

\fter that they pass from machine 
lo machine for different cuts to be 
made, the tips always serving as 
register points. 

\s they pass along some are dam- 
nged and discarded because in cut- 
ting knots have been uncovered. 

In order to make an order of 
shuttles they start with 20 per cent 
more shuttle blocks than the num- 
ber of shuttles desired. 

I realized in watching their work 
that there was a large expense in 
waste if perfect shuttles are requir- 
ed as in the Shambow Shuttle Com- 
pany. 

They have a large brass foundry 
which I did not visit but it was in- 
teresting to watch them work the 
automatic loom shuttle eves out of 
fhe brass castings. 

At one point Mr. Ullman turned 
me over to J. A. Darsey, the super- 
intendent of the factory. Mr. Dar- 
sey at first impressed me as rather 
young for such a job but as I went 
through with him, I realized that he 
was competent to handle the posi- 
tion. 

A feature that interested me was 
their fibre covered shuttles. They 
make a shuttle slightly smaller than 
needed and cover it with fibre board 
from tip to tip. Such shuttles are 
used by silk mills and by silk and 


Dunean. They cost more than plain 
shuttles but last longer and do less 
damage to the warp. 

That some cotton mills are adopt- 
ing them was evidenced by the fact 
that they were working on a large 
number for the Erlanger Mills. 

Mr. Darsey told me that in the 
manufacture of wood shuttles they 
manufacture about 85 per cent dog- 
wood and 15 per cent persimmon. 

\ very interesting feature of the 
Shambow Shuttle Company was the 
last inspection. They found a man 
who had been overseer of weaving 
in a silk mill, a worsted mill and a 
eotton mill. 

Every shuttle goes through his 
hands before it leaves the factory. 
His work is to very carefully exam- 
ine every shuttle just as if he was 
overseer at a mill and to pass none 
that he would not be glad to receive 
if he was in a mill. 


Returning to the office I met C. H. 


Morris, the works manager, and A. 
W. Angell, who formerly sold their 
shuttles in the South. 

Mr. Ullman drove me to the sta- 
lion in his car and I was back in 
Boston at 6 p. m. 

Continued next week) 
Some Improvement in Goods 
Market 

HE market situation is analyzed 

this week by the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company 
as follows: 

“When writing a week ago, we 
did not mean to imply that we ex- 
pected an immediate and decided 


ing machines which stamp and weld cotton mills such as the Judson and change in the character of the mar- 


21 
ket, but rather that we were fast 
reaching, if we had not already 
reached, the point, from which 4 
gradual change in the temper of the 
buyer and his attitude towards the 
market might be expected. It seems 
fo us that the past week has fully 
borne out these expectations. There 
have been no material price changes, 
hut there has been a very decided 
increase in the volume of business 
on print cloths and sheetings. | All 
constructions have not, of 
been at an even balance, for on 
many constructions prices have 
already far more than discounted 
such decline in cotton as there has 
been, while in other cases the de- 


Course, 


cline has been less severe. In the 
latter class, some slightly lower 
prices have appeared during the 


week in the former class, previous 
low prices have been maintained 
with active buying, and advances 
have been secured during periods of 
steadiness of the cotton market. The 
results of the week have well satis- 
fied us in our previous conclusion. 

“For the first time good inquiry 
has developed for many of the 
sheetings for May-June delivery—in 
some cases even for June-July, af 
spot prices. Aware of the headway 
which curtailment is making, the 
mills have been less favorably dis- 
posed to late contracts on the the- 
ory that any possible further decline 
in cotton because of curtailment 
would be more than offset by the 
lightening of mill stocks, and this 
argument has some appeal to us, 
believing as we do that present 
prices have quite discounted the 

Continued on Page 33 
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EK. S. Reid & Co. of Charlotte, re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to a 
number of yarn mills, asking for 
their costs for making knittme 
varns. A number of.the replies are 
listed below. The figures are espe- 
cially interesting because of the 
present .low prices prevailing for 
varns: 


Mill No. 1—Basis 14s Hosiery Cones. 


cotton 34.00 
Waste 
Freight 1.00 
Commissions (5% 2 
Cash discount iw 
Cone allowance 1) 
Labor 1.00 
Repairs 1.29 
Insurance 
Power 
Depreciation 7.03 
Overhead, etc. 5O 
Total 05.15 


Mill No. 2—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00) 
Waste 5.00 
Freight 
Commissions (35% 2 5O 
Cash discount O5 
Cone allowance 93 
Labor 3.75 
Repairs 25 
Supplies 7d 
Insurance 45 
Power 
Depreciation 
Overhead, ete. 1.25 

Total 91.76 


Mill No. 3—Basis 8s Filling Twist. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 6.00 
reight 7d 
Commissions (5% 2 40 
Discounts 1.37 
Labor 1.00 


Repairs, Insurance and Power 2.00 


Total 


Mill No. 4—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 6.00 
Freight 1.00 
Commissions (5% 2? 
Clash discount 912 
Cone allowance 
Labor 3.50 
Repairs 
Insurance 25 
Power 1.25 
Depreciation 
Overhead, ete. 1.50 

Totals 52.70 


Mill No. 5—Basis 26s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 6.00: 
Water, Oil and Insurance 4363 
Labor and 1.6224 
(Goal 3473 
Fuel (Klectrie 8515 
Supplies 8225 
Freight 1.1108 
Taxes 60 
Repairs 4363 
Cone allowance 1.0600 
Commissions (5% 
Cash discount 9869 


Total 96.87 10 
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Yarn Mills Show Cost 


Mill No. 6—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Cost of Manufacture 11.00 
Total 45 


Vill No. 7—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste D0 
Freight RD 
Labor 
Repairs and Supplies 1.50 
Insurance 15 
Power 
Depreciation 
Overhead. ete. HO 
and Commissions 3.50 

Total 50.00 


Mill No. 8—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00) 
Waste 6.00 
Freight, including Cases OH) 
Selling Cost, 2, 2 and 5% 4.12 
Labor 2.79 
\ll Other Charges 3.50 

Total 041.27 


Mill No. 9—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


(Cotton 44 00) 
Waste 6.00 
Commissions 1.00 
Manufacturing and Freight 7.50 

Total (8.50 


Mill No. 10—Basis 10s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 6.00 
Freight B4 
Commissions (Dased on sale al 

5% 2 35 
Labor 4.00 
Findings 1.00 

Total 49.53 


Vill No. 11—Basis 22s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 3.84 
Freight RD 
Cash discount 1.04 
Clone allowance 1.02 
Labor 6.40 
Repairs 
Insurance 
Power 
Depreciation 1.00 
Overhead, ete. 

Total 24.00) 


Mill No. 12—Basis 12s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.06 
Waste 1.00) 
Freight 75 
Commissions (5% 
discount 1.06 
Clone allowance 
Labor 


Repairs, Insurance, Power, De- 
preciation, Overhead, ete....3.5745 


Total 19.37 


Mill No. 


Cotton 


is—Basis 28/2 Yarn. 


34.00 
Waste 6.00 
'reight 1.00 
Commissions and Discounts 5.00 
Labor 7.00 


July, 34,843,424 


Repairs 75 
Insurance 
Power 1.50 
Depreciation 3.00 
overhead, ete. 1.50 

Total 60.00 


Mill No. 14—Basis 20s Hosiery Cones. 


Cotton 34.00 
Waste 3.40 
Freight 
Labor 4.35 
Insurance 15 
Power 7D 
Depreciation 1.50 
Overhead, including Salaries. 
Taxes, ete. 2 
Repairs 2.75 
(2% 1.00 
cone allowance 1.00 
Clone allowance 1.00 


23.20 


What the World’s Cotton 
Goods Markets Are 
Doing 


Total 


United States. 
According to preliminary 
assembled by the 


figures 
Department of 
Commerce, 37,740,454 cotton spinning 
spindies were in place in the United 
States on January 31, 1924, of which 
33,300,806 were opérated at some 
lime during the month, compared 
with 34,044,870 for December, 34.101.- 
102 for November, 34,.378.662 for Oc- 
tober, 33,929,885 for September, 33.- 
708,667 for August, 34,237,887 for 
for June, 1923, and 
39,236,928 for January, 1923. 
Mexico. 

The textile industry continues to 
suffer difficulties from the shortage 
of raw material on hand, and al- 
though no important closings have 
heen repOrted, rumored suspensions 
or partial shutdowns have resulted 
in threats by labor to take over the 
cotton mills if they close down. If 
is anticipated, however, that further 
trouble will be avoided, especially in 
view of the large improvement in 
the means of communication and 
distribution, Present indications 


pomt to an unusually large cotton 
crop in the Laguna district, which 
was formerly the most important 


cotton producing area in the Repub- 


lic—Cable from Commercial At- 
lache Alexander V. Dye, Mexico 
City, February 23. 


Brazil. 
The demand for textiles during 
the month 
ported and domestic goods. It is 
reported that local manufacturers 
are working on old orders, as new 
orders are not comime in satisfac- 


lorily. England led in shipments 
received, with Germany and Italy 
close seconds.—Cable from Trade 


Commissioner W. E. 
aneiro, February 23. 
Peru. 

The demand for textiles is light 
and the market appears to be over- 
stocked in all classes.—Cable from 
W. N. Pearee, Secretary to Commer- 
cial Attaehe, Lima, February 23. 

England. 

The movement in cotton prices is 
naturally depressing to the market 
and has resulted in an atmosphere 
of greater apathy, and a lack of 


Embry, Rio de 


was slow for both im-. 
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confidence, particularly in regard to 
coarser goods—vyarns and cloth. As 
usual, finer goods are still going 
through and the world’s luxury 
buyers continue to make their de- 
mands for Lancashire cloths. Cal- 
cutta has for the time being lost the 
position of prime importafice in the 
Indian markets, Bombay and Madras 
coming to the fore, although neither 
of these markets have been really 
important. Chinese purchases are 
off, as is quite normal -for this time 
of the year—Trade Commissioner 
Hugh D. Butler, London, February 
Netherlands. 

“There are no recent changes visi- 
ble in the prospects of: the textile 
lockout, both employers and oper- 
utives obstinately refusing conces- 
Strike funds of union organ- 
izations runnin low and many strik- 
ers are thus dependent entirely on 
municipal doles. The contest hinges 
on eight-hour principle and it is 
feared that a long continued strike 
will result in exelusion of Dutch 
manufacturers from even the few 
markets so far retained. Factory 
fabric stocks are now practically 
exhausted and domestic wholesale 
and retail supplies are abnormally 
low. Being largely produced from 
raw material purchased at higher 
price levels, these stocks are not 
generally liquidated with normal 
profit. Cable Commercial Attache 
Cross, February 19. 


SLOTS. 


Japan. 

Warehoused stocks of raw cotton 
have increased during January. 
There has alS® been a decline in 
the production of cotton yarn. This 
decline in connection with the 
slump in exports and the increase 
in warehoused stocks indicates a 
falling off in the prosperous condi- 
lion which has characterized the 
industry since the earthquake. The 
New. Year holidays, of course, ac- 
count for a considerable proportion 
of the declining production and also 
undoubtedly affected export and do- 
mestic consumption, — Cable from 
Acting Commercial Attache E. G. 
Babbift, Tokio, February 18. 

Straits Settlements. 

There is a very large business 
done throughout Malaya in cotton 
piece goods of all descriptions. Eng- 
lish manufacturers at present hold 
partial monopoly in this trade. 
but are slowly giving way to the 
ever increasing demand for Ameri- 
can products.—Vice Consul Richard 
Ford, Penang, January 15. 

British India. 

The cotton goods market is quiet 
but the outlook is encouraging. 
Stocks are lighter. Imports of piece 
goods in January were almost twice 
as heavy as in December. 1923. Jan- 
uary grey goods imports were 90),- 
001,000 square yards as against 49,- 
857,000 square yards in December: 
January white goods imports were 
40,793,000 square yards and 20,756,- 
000 in December: 


colored goods 
ports if} 


January were 30,095 000 
square yards and 18,000,000 square 
yards in December. Great Britain 
furnished about 80-85 per cent of all 
imports. Japan contributed 17 per 
cent of the brey goods and 12 per 
cent of the colored cloths.—Cable 


from Consul General Weddell, Cal- 
cutta, February 26. 


= 
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Yarn § inners Association 
R eorga nized 


T a meeting in Charlotte on Tues- 

day of cotton yarn spinners from 
all sections of the South, the com- 
plete and thorough reorganization 
of the Southern Consolidated Yarn 
Spinners’ Association was effected, 
officers elected and a governing 
hoard chosen. with Benjamin B. 
Gossett, of Charlotte, president. The 
name of the association was changed 
to the Southern Yarn Spinners’ As- 


sociation. Coupled with this action, 


the association went on record as 
unanimously condemning the spec- 
ulative sales of yarn and provided 
for the drafting of suitable selling 
rules which each member will be 
asked to subscribe to and observe, 
all Spinners being urged to sell his 
product only through legitimate 
commission houses or direct to the 
trade so that each transaction will 
be a bona fide sale representing 
something of real trade value. If 
was also voted to move the head- 
quarters of the association to Char- 
lotte and that a full-time secretary 
be employed. Action was taken to 
strengthen the organization, the 
clearly expressed sentiment being 
highly in favor of a strictly busi- 
ness body that will deal aggressive- 
ly and constructively with the many 
perplexing problems now confront- 
ing the yarn industry in the South. 

The meeting was called to order 
ut 41 o'clock at the Selwyn Hotel 
with spinners present from all sec- 
lions of the Carolinas, Georgia and 
other Southern States, the attend- 
ance being both large and represen- 
tative. After a thorough discussion 
of present-day market conditions 
and a consideration of abuses in the 
yarn trade,. it was unanimously 
voted that a reorganization of the 
association be effected. This was 
achieved with the selection of the 


following directors: B. 3S. Gossett, 


Charlotte: Robert Chapman, Cheraw, 
5s. C.: W. B. Moore, York: J. A. Long, 
Roxboro: Clifford J. Swift. Colum- 
bus, Ga.;: C. E. Hutchison, Mount 
Holly; J. E. Erwin, Morganton; R. ©. 
MeEachern, St. Paul; Arthur M. 
Dixon, Gastonia; A. M. Fairley, 
Laurinburg: M. L. Cannon, Char- 
lotte: K. S. Tanner, Rutherfordton; 
J. BE. Parker. MeColl, 8S. C.. and Scott 
Roberts, Anniston, Ala. and the 
election of Mr. Gossett, president 
and treasurer of the Riverside Man- 
ufacturing Company, Anderson, 3. 
and of the Chadwieck-—Hoskins 
Company, Charlotte, as president. 

Mr. Gossett in accepting the office 
outlined briefly but convincingly the 
policies he considered should char- 
acterize the association, which state- 
ment was given unanimous and 
hearty endorsement. This centered 
largely about the necessity for the 
elimination of the yarn speculator 
and the drafting of suitable selling 
rules. It is understood that a com- 
mittee will begin work at once on 
these rules which will deal with 
the matter of variation in weight, 
variation in number, tare, etc., and 


which will provide for arbitration 


of all disputes. When drafted and 
approved, each and every member 


of the association will be asked to 
pledge himself to their observance. 
It was freely remarked following the 
meeting thal the gathering was the 
largest and most representative of 
recent years 


More Floor Space for 
Textile Hall 


Greenville, SS. C.—An important 
change in policy has been announc- 
ed by W. G. Sirrine, president of 
Textile Hall 
eonducts the bi-annual Southern 


Corporation, which 


Textile Exposition at Greenville, 5. 
The change contemplates devot- 
ing much more space than formerly 
to exhibits of machinery, and pro- 
viding a separate floor of Textile 
Hall for accessory exhibits, or if 
this proves impractical, building na 
emergency building adjoining the 
present hall for the purpose of 
housing exhibits of atcessories and 
supplies. 

Mr. Sirrine made the announce- 
ment of the change at a meeting 
hetween himself and a group of ac- 
cessory and supply dealers and rep- 
resentatives. He declared that the 
corporation had applications for 
10,000 square feet more space than 
it had available, and that the man- 
ufacturers of large machinery, such 
as looms and spinning frames, had 
indicated that unless they could se- 
cure a greater allotment of. space 
than had been made heretofore, 
they would not come into the 1924 
show, which is to be held in Octo- 
ber. The space in Textile Hall be- 
ing limited, Mr. Sirrine told his au- 
dience that the corporation was 
faced with the problem of adopting 
ao new policy, either building a new 
building for the aceessory exhibits. 
or of having a special accessory and 
supply exhibition in the spring of 
i925. This latter course was voted 
against by the supply men. 

Mr. Sirrine then outlined the ten- 
lutive plans for erecting a wooden 
building adjoining the present hall, 
lo be 100 by 150 or 200 feet. and con- 
nected with the main hall by cov- 
ered galleries. DuPont Guerry, of 
ihe Huntington & Guerry Co., elec- 
i(rical contractors of Greenville. 
brought forward the suggestion that 
a “deck” of extra floor be erected in 
the second floor of Textile Hall. to 
stretch from balcony to balcony on 
the sides, thus making an additional! 
floor which could be given over to 
the accessory exhibits. This sug- 
gestion won instant approbation 
from all present, and Mr. Sirrine 
declared that if the project met 
with the approval of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., architects and engineers of the 
building, it would be done. A motion 
to this effect was offered by D. H. 
Wallace, and was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Sirrine declared that 
as soon as the architect could pass 
on the proposal, he would write 
each one of the exhibitors just what 
was to be done. 
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Manufacture Artificial Silk 


HE following is an address by P. 

Kk. King, before the Textile Insti- 
tute of Leicester, Eng.: 
commercial 
artificial silks date only 
last twenty-five years. 
at the present time, four distinct 
types of artificial silk; that is, dis- 
tinct in that they are manufactured 
by different methods. In the order 
of their introduction on the market, 
they are: 


From a standpoint, 
from the 


There are, 


1. Chardonnet or 
called Tubize silk. 

2. Suprammonium. 

3. Viscose. 

4. Acetate silk. 

Chardonnet silk is manufactured 
from cotton, usually cotton linters. 
This, after purification, is convert- 
ed, by the action of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, into a nitro-cellulose, 
the process being similar to that of 
the manufacture of gun cotton, ex- 
cept that the degree of nitration is 
less. After a thorough washing, the 
wet nitro-cotton is dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether to 
form a viscous solution. This solu- 
Lion after filtration forms the spin- 
ning liquid. 

The next operation, that of spin- 
ning, consists of forcing the viscous 
fluid through fine openings in glass 
lubes. On emerging, the thin streams 


nitro-silk, also 


are coagulated by evaporation of the 
solvents, and filaments of silk are 
produced. A number of these are 
caught up to form a thread and are 
wound on to a running bobbin. The 
number taken depends on the size of 
the thread, and for the size of 150 
denier would be 18. 

The spinning apparatus is. enclos- 
ed in a cover, and a current of warm 
damp air passing through carries 
the vapors of alcohol and ether 
away to be condensed in a suitable 
manner. By distillation, a great part 
of the mixed solvents is recovered. 
The recovery of expensive solvents 
as completely as possible is natur- 
ally very desirable. Although at 
this stage the threads when dry are 
lustrous, they are too inflammable 
to be of use, and the silks also keeps 
badly and dyes with difficulty. It is 
still chemically in the form of nitro- 
cellulose, and in the next process, 
called de-nitration, the nitro groups 
are removed and regenerated cellu- 
lose or cotton results. The removal 
is accomplished b¥ a solution of 
ammonium sulphide, and the threads 
after the treatment are still lustrous 
but somewhat weaker. 

\fter bleaching the 
thread is obtained. It 
served that the 
thread consists of 


commercial 
will be ob- 
ultimate or final! 
regenerated cel- 


lulose or cotton, but in a different 
physical form. This point is im- 
portant when the dyeing of artificial 
silks is undertaken. The processes 


PURIFIED COTTON 
Sulphuric and Nitric Acids 
NITRO-CELLULOSE 
Dissolved in Alcohol and -Ether 
SPINNING SOLUTION 
Filaments coagulated 
NITRATED THREAD 
Removal of Nitro Groups 
UNBLEACHED THREAD 
Bleaching 
COMMERCIAL THREAD 


Fig. 1. Production of Chardonnet or 
Nitro-Silk 

in the manufacture of Chardonnet 

silk are represented diagrammati- 


cally at Fig. 1. 


Cuprammonium silk, also termed 
cuprate or Pauly, was produced, in 
the first place, largely by the Ger- 
mans at Elberfeld. Cotton has been 
and stifl is the chief raw material 
for this silk, but I believe wood pulp 
can also be employed. Whichever 
raw material is used, its subsequent 
treatment is entirely different from 


thal for Chardonnet silk. After 
purification, then preferably mer- 
cerization, the cotton ts stirred up 


with a solution of copper in am- 
monia until solution is complete. 
The solution of the copper is per- 
formed by passing air through a 
solution of ammonia, kept at a low 
temperature and containing copper 
turnings. This solution is dark blue 
in eolor. and after solution of the 
cellulose a blue viscous solution is 
obtained which, when filtered, forms 


the spinning fluid. This is forced 
through glass jets into a coagulating 
or setting bath. The coagulating 


bath may differ in composition but 
most usually is one of strong caustic 
soda, also containing glucose. 

The fine filaments are drawn off 
under tension and caught up to form 
threads which are wound on to bob- 
bins. Further purification consists 
in the removal of the copper and in 
bleaching, when the ¢ommercial 
thread is obtained. For commercial 
success the subsequent recovery of 
the copper and ammonia is of im- 
portance. 

This variety of silk is also being 
produced in fine glament form, 
which is as fine or even finer than 
real silk. Thiele first made this at 
Yarmouth by drawing out a thick 
filament to a much finer one before 
coagulation had ‘fully set in. This 
was not a commercial success, but 
it is now being made on the Conti- 
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nent and marketed as “Eagle” and 
“Bemberg” silk. 

This fine filament silk is also being 
made to some extent in this country 
(England). It is generally less lus- 
trous than the coarser qualities of 
artificial silk, but otherwise its ap- 
pearance and handle resemble the 
real article. This silk is also a re- 
generated cellulose, and thus will 
dye like mercerized cotton. The 


PURIFIED COTTON OR WOOD 
PULP 
Dissolved in Ammoniacal Copper 
Solution 
SPINNING SOLUTION 
Coagulated by Caustic Soda or Acid 
Copper and Ammonia recovered 
FILAMENTS OF SILK 
Bleaching 
COMMERCIAL THREAD 
Fig. 2. Showing Stages in the Man- 
ufacture of Cuprammonium silk; 
also Called Glanzstoff or Pauly. 


stages in the manufacture of cu- 
prammonium silk are represented 
by Fig. 2. 

Tuning our attention to the third 
variety and at the same time the 
one most largely manufactured, 
namely, viscose, we find that an- 
other different chemical process is 
responsible for its production, which 
was entirely British in origin, and 
there can be little doubt that its 
successful development has been 


mainly due to the research carried 


out in Great Britain. The raw ma- 
terial is wood pulp, used in the form 
of sheets called bleached sulphite 
wood pulp. 


This is taken and submitted to 
what one may term a mercerizing 
action, that is, it is steeped in caus- 
tie soda solution of 17 to 18 per cent 
strength. After squeezing out the 
excess of alkali, the alkali-cellulose 
is ground into a crumb-like mass in 
a mill. The mass, termed crumbs, 
was originally matured by storing 
in. boxes, but later researches real- 
ized the importance of oxygen to 
this maturing process. The oxygen, 
originally obtained from the air, can 
be more quickly brought into play 
by the addition of sodium peroxide 
to the eaustic soda, and even this 
action ean be much accelerated by 
the further addition of certain 
‘vatalysts, such as some compounds 
of iron or copper. 

The amount of oxygen absorbed is 
only very small, but its effect phy- 
sically is very great. By its use the 
process can be shortened, and solu- 
tions of cellulose obtained of vary- 
ing viscosities from which silks of 
different qualities can be produced. 

The next operation is the produc- 


BLEACHED WOOD PULP 
+ Caustic Soda 
ALKALI CELLULOSE 
+ Carbon Bisulphide. 
CELLULOSE XANTHATE 
Dissolved in Caustic Soda 
SPINNING SOLUTION 
CRUDE VISCOSE SILK 
Removal of Sulphur 
Bleaching 
COMMERCIAL THREAD 
Fig. 3. Production of Viscose Silk. 


tion of what is termed “cellulose 
xanthate,” by the action of carbon 
bisulphide on the matured alkali- 
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cellulose. By this reaction is form- 
ed a brown gelatinous mass, which 
is dissolved in dilute caustic soda. 
It is this solution which, after 
proper aging, forms the spinning 
solution. The aging has for its ob- 
ject the formation of a liquid which, 
on spinning, gives the best results, 
and during the process the mass of 
viscose loses carbon-bisulphide and 
becomes proportionately greater in 
cellulose. An alteration also occurs 
in the viscosity. 

The solution, after filtration and 
removal of air bubbles, is forced 
through perforated jets, either of 
platinum or some other metal. The 
spinning bath in which coagulation 
takes place usually consists of sul- 
phuric acid, ammonium sulphate or 
sodium sulphate and glucose, but 
other baths may be used. The actual 
spinning is most usually carried out 
in a Topham centrifugal box, al- 
{hough parallel spinning on to bob- 
bins may also be employed. 

The thread, after leaving the 
coagulating bath, passes over a 
roller through a vertical reciprocat- 
ing tube into a circular box, rapidly 
rotating on a vertical spindle. The 
centrifugal force throws the thread 
lo the side of the box, where it 
builds up into an annular cake. 

When the box is full the cake is 
removed and wound into skeins. 
Crude viscose silk is thus obtained. 
Subsequent purification is carried 
out by removing the sulphur in a 
bath of sodium sulphide, washing 
and bleaching. Once more it is in- 
teresting to observe that the final 
product is a regenerated cellulose, 
all the sulphur and soda being elim- 
inated. : 

The method just described is one 
method for viscose silk production, 
but numerous others have been pat- 
ented, especially in connection with 
the alkali treatment, but I cannot 
say whether they are used on the 
large scale, Fig. 3 shows the various 
stages in its manufacture. 

Later researeh on viscose produc- 
tion has been that of Bronnert, who 
has succeeded in obtaining extreme- 
ly fine filaments. . Using the same 
spinning aperature as for the usual 
viscose filament, by altering the 
strength of the acid-spinning bath, 
various sizes of filaments can be 
obtained, even as fine as % denier 
bring said to be now attainable. The 
size of real silk is 1% denier. 

Viscose silk oi Z uenier per fila- 
ment is now being produced by the 
Bronnert system on the Continent, 
and a factory for large scale pro- 
duction is being erected in France. 
Messrs. Courtaulds are producing 
in addition to the usual bulk pro- 
duction of % denier filament silk) 
much finer sizes. The luster is 
equal to the ordinary size silk. 

Actate silk, now termed “Cela- 
nese,” is the most recent of artificial 
silks, and after many vicissitudes is 
making headway. Acetate silk dif- 
fers from the other three varieties 
in this important respect—the silk 
as marketed is not regenerated cel- 
lulose or the original raw material 
in another physical form, but cotton 
or cellulose containing the acetic 
acid groups in combination with it, 
or, to put it in another way, is the 

Continued on Page 32) 


Harold J. Gross, James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


1009th Auction Sale 
Receiver’s Sale 


By order of Messrs. J. B. Strongman and A. C. Townsend, Receivers 
of the Manhasset Manufacturing Company 


The Cotton Manufacturing Plants 


of the 


MANHASSET MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


at 
Putnam, Connecticut 
and 
Taunton, Massachusetts 
The Plant at Putnam, Conn., to be Offered 


Tuesday, March 18th, 1924 
Wednesday, March 19th, 1924 
Thursday, March 20th, 1924 
Friday, March 21st, 1924 


Commencing at 10 o’clock A. M., each day, on the premises 


Parcel No. i—Canal and South Meadow Sts.—No. 1 Mill, brick, 
four stories, 184x54 ft., with two story brick additions, 101x92 ft. 
and 46x38 ft.; boiler house, machine shop, carpenter shop, garage, 
and office building, separate; 386 H. P. water privilege; power 
plant; 90,133 sq. ft. land. 

Parcel No. 2—Canai, Jefferson, and South Meadow Sts.—No. 2 
Mill, two stories and basement, 99x56 ft.; No. 3 Mill, brick, two 
stories and basement, 184x124 ft., addition, 50x62% ft-: No. 4 Mill, 
brick, three stories and basement, 200x110 ft.; all connecting; 
72,702 sq. ft. land. 

Parcel No. 3—Canal and Jefferson Sts—New Mill Building, brick, 
three stories, 190x110 ft.; 30.900 sq. ft. land. 

Parcel No. 4—Harris S.—Lot of Land, area 30,000 sq ft., with 
wouse; abutting spur track on land of N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad 
(spur track has been used by the Manhasset Mfg. Co-) 

Parcel No. 6—South Meadow *%*.—Storehouse, one story, frame, 
80x200 {t., tar and gravei roor, concrete floor, two brick firewall 
partitions; 27,000 sq. ft. land. 

65 Tenement Houses, containing one hundred thirty-eight tene- 
ments, lot of land with each house—to be offered separately. 

30 Building Lots—to be offered separately. 

2,500 Lots of Textile Machinery and Equipment—to be offered 
separately, in lots to suit purchasers. 


The entire property will first be offered in one parcel. 
The Plant at Taunton, Mass., to be Offered 


Monday, March 24th, 1924 
Tuesday, March 25th, 1924 


Commencing at 10 o’clock A. M., each day, on the premises 

Parcel No. 1—Adams St. and Mill River—No. 1 Mill, brick, two 
stories and basement, 338x49 ft., with one story brick and frame 
additions, 245x24 ft., 126x24 ft., 20x21 ft.. 121x20 ft.. 65x31 ft.. 80x46 
ft, 60x40 ft-, 75x25 ft., 26x22 ft., 40x28 ft.; connecting with Mill No. 14 
by the additions is No. 2 Mill, brick, three stories and basement, 
461x73 f{t.; storehouses, shed, and office building; about 4 acres of 
land. 

Parcel No. 2—Adams St.—Garage and two Tenement Houses, ad- 
joining mill, with land. 

Parcel No. 3—Adams St.—Mechanic’s House, with land. 

Parcel No. 4—Cohannet St. Storehouse, about 130x105 ft., spur 
track; with land. 

1,600 Lots of Textile Machinery for-Manufacture of Cotton Yarns 
—to be offered separately, in lots to suit purchasers. 


The entire property will first be offered in one parcel. 


We Will Send Descriptive Catalogue on Request 


G. L. & H. J. Gross 


Established 1888 
Real Estate and Insurance, 170 Westminster St., Providence, R. IL. 
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Beginning Our Fourteenth 
Year 


with this issue the Southern Tex- 

tile Bulletin four- 
teenth vear, having first been pub- 
lished on March 2, 1911. 

Our last Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lIntions statement showed the largest 
number of paid subserbers im our 
history and we are carrying today 
hw far the largest amount of adver- 
tising that we have ever carried. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
began in a very small way and its 
growth has been gradual but it 
ranks today as one of the four big 
textile journals in this country and 
ean justly elaim to lead in the 
South. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has 
grown because it has endeavored to 
render service to the textile indus- 
try of the South. 

It has continually fought for those 
things that were best for the indus- 
trv and against the traducers of the 
maustry 


hegins its 


Even those who have not agreed 
with us in some of the positions we 
have taken have given us credit for 
working for what we thought were 
the best interests of the mills. 

No publication has kept m closer 
personal touch with its subseribers 
and we believe that it can be truth- 
fully said that if is easier to obtain 
subscribers for the Southern Textile 
Bulletin than for any othe textile 
journal 

Since we begun our fight for ex- 
istence in 1911, two of the then ex- 
isting Southern textile journals, the 
Textile Manufacturer and the Mill 
News, have passed out and five other 
textile journals that were launched 
in the South failed to make the 
grade and suffered early deaths. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
came through largely because of the 
splendid support of its friends and 
a great factor of that support has 
been the loyalty and friendship of 
the textile salesmen, the men who 
sell machinery and supplies to the 
mills, 


As we enter our fourteenth year 


we do so with the renewed deter- 
mination to work for the upbuilding 
of a greater textile industry in the 
South. 


Yarn Speculators Defended 


HE Textile World came nobly to 


the defense of the yarn specu- 
lators with an editorial in answer 
to our editorial on “Bucketing Yarn 
Orders.” 


We did not charge the yarn sellers 
unit with any such practice, 
but we did charge and are prepared 
lo prove that Varn orders were be- 
ing “bucketed,” or sold short by the 


ais a 


leading speculators and that they 
were profiting by the decline. 
If specific instances are needed 


we refer the Textile World to a 
mill at Uxbridge, Mass., that bought 
60,000 pounds of 20/2 from a Phila- 
delphia speculative yarn house af 
4 cents, who “bucketed” the order 
for a while and finally placed it with 
a South Carolina mill at 51 cents. 
They made $1,800 in addition to 
their 5 per cent commission and the 
withholding of that order, together 
with others, had a weakening effect 
upon yarn prices, 

If other instances are needed we 
ure prepared to uphold our position. 

The Textile World is privileged to 
defend the varn speculators but our 
interests are with the yarn mills 
and we expect to do all we can to 
get them out of the clutches of 
that are growing rich 
while wrecking an industry. 


A Wise Selection 

HE selection of B. B. Gossett, of 

Charlotte, as president of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association 
will be unanimously approved as 
well as the announcement that the 
office of the Association will be 
moved to Charlotte and a full time 
secretary employed. 


parasites 


Mr. Gossett is not only an ex- 
perienced and suecessful cotton 
manutacturer but a good organizer 
and a man of force. 


Being also a cloth manufacturer, 


he knows that more stable and 
hbusiness,like selling methods can be 
evolved and we believe that during 
his term there will be some correc- 
lion of the present evils. 


Child Labor Fight On Again 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Clark had been ill 
at his home since Sunday and 
was not in condition to make the 
irip, he left Wednesday night for 
Washington, D. C., and will appear 
before the Judiciary Committee on 
Thursday morning in opposition to 
the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment .on Child Labor. 
The committee was notified of Mr. 
Clark's illness but refused postpone- 
ment in the following telegram: 


Washington, D. C. 
David Clark. 
Editor Southern Textile 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Bulletin, 


Committee will proceed tomorrow. 
No postponement can be arranged. 


GEORGE 8S. GRAHAM. 
Chairman. 


Rather than let the matter go to 
the House with no refutation of the 
misrepresentations of Miss Grace 
\bbott and witnesses, Mr. Clark will 
appear and present contradictory 
evidence. 

The passage of 
Congress is, 
assured. 

Miss Abbott and her Bureau want 
the Government funds it will pro- 
duce, certain manufacturers in other 
sections see in it a removal of com- 


Resolution by 
however, practically 


petition and an intense campaign of 


misrepresentation as awaked a false 
public sentiment. 

We do not and never have advo- 
cated child labor, but we have a 
contempt for the hypocrites who, for 
selfish reasons, are forcing through 
this Constitutional Amendment. 


Clark’s Tables 


Klsewhere in this issue we are 
publishing Clark’s Tables of Manu- 
facturing Margins on Knitting Yarns. 
We previously published similar ta- 
showing the manufacture 
margin on weaving yarns. These 
lables have been found extremely 
useful and valuable to the mills in 
determining manufacturing eosts for 
various yarn counts. 

We will be glad to furnish copies 
of these tables to anyone who writes 
for them. 


bles 


David Clark Acquires Entire 
Stock in Printing Co. 


AST Mareh, David Clark acquired 

the controlling interest in the 
Washburn Inc., which had 
for some time printed the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Clark’s Directory 
of Southern Textile Mills and our 
other publications. 

The name was changed at thal 
time to the Clark-Rush Printing 
Company, with 8S. O. Rush as man- 
ager, but Mr. Rush has now sold his 
interest and Mr. Clark becomes sole 
owner, 

The name will be changed to the 


Press. 


Thursday, March 6, 1924. 


Washburn Printing Company on ac- 
count of the former name being so 
well known in the printing trade, 
and in addition to printing the Clark 
publications the Washburn Printing 
Company will specialize on printing 
for cotton mills. 

Cotton mill blanks will be stand- 
ardized and furnished to the mills 
at reduced prices. 

The opportunity of quoting prices 
is solicited by the Washburn Print- 
ing Company, 22 West Trade Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Covetous Texas 


(From the Houston Post) 
Is Texas going to sit idly by and 


watch the removal of the cotton 
manufacturing industry from New 
England into the ‘Southeastern 


States, without making serious ef- 
fort to bring some of the mills this 
way? That is what it is doing now. 

“There is no longer any doubt 
about the intentions of the mill 
owners in the Northeast to move 
South. Repeatedly come announce- 
ments that this mill is pulling up 
stakes and going to locate in the 
cotton-producing. section, or that 
mill is preparing to establish a 
branch nearer to the raw material. 

The reasons for the removals are 
well known. They have been dis- 
cussed freely throughout the coun- 
iry. Superior labor supply, prox- 
imity to the producing fields, and 
the numerous other advantages in 
the South are luring the makers of 
textiles. 

But, thus far, the establishments 
moving South have almost invaria- 
bly landed in North Carolina, or, 
perhaps, in South Carolina. Ashe- 
ville reports the coming of a $2.- 
000,000 plant from Rhode Island, as 
her latest manufacturing acquisi- 
hon. 

The tendency of industry to cen- 
ler in localities where similar indus- 
iries are in operation is strong. But, 
outside of that, why should New 
England mills moving South give 
Texas, which produces one-third of 
ihe nation’s raw cotton, no consid- 
eration whatever, and select loca- 
lions in States which are already 
consuming more cotton than those 
States produce? 

The only answer is that the 
proper inducements are not being 
made to get them to locate in Texas. 
Our natural claims for cotton mills 
are as good, if not better. than are 
those of the Southeastern States, 
but they are not being organized 
and presented in effective form. 

The present is a crucial time for 
Texas. The movement of the mills 
is under way. Unless Texas secures 
some of them now and gets the tex- 
tile industry on its feet in a big way, 
it will likely be a long time before 
another such opportunity comes. 

In the language of the street, 
Texas should be “getting while the 
getting is good.” 


Knit Goods Exports 


Washington, March 2.—There were 
86,519 pounds of knit goods exported 
from the United States during De- 
cember, valued at $62,812, according 
lo a statement by the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Personal News 


W. J. Hamilton, of North. Char- 
lotte, is now grinding cards at the 
Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte. 


J. O. Epps has resigned as over- 
seer Nos. 1 and 2 carding at night, 
Clover Mills Company, Clover, 5. G 


A. S. Williams, of Central Falls, 
N. C.. is now second hand im spin- 
ning at the Gem Cotton Mill, Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 


A. D. Bolt has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the 
Mills Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


W.S. Huffstickler has resigned his 
position at Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. 
C., and accepted position at Priscilla 
Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. ©. 


E. L. Jackson has resigned as. su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 1, of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Athens, Ga. 


J. T. Swan, of Lanett, Ala., has 
hecome night overseer of duck 
weaving at the Hillside Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


W. M. Barrett has resigned as 
overseer spinning and twisting, No. 
i and 2, Clover Mills Company, Clo- 
ver, 8. C. 


D. W. Bumgardner has been pro- 
moted from overseer of spinning al 
Majestic Manufacturing Company to 
superintendent of Eagle Yarn Mills, 
Belmont, N. C. 


R. F. Dellinger, from Hartsell 
Mills, Concord, N. C., has accepted 
the position of carder, spinner and 
twisting at Priscilla Spinning Com- 
pany, Ranlo, N. C. 7 


N. L. Whitten has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Stark 
Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 


W. M. Goff has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Gray Man- 
ufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. UC. 
and will again devote his time to 
overhauling machinery. 


J. L. Bobo has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Mills Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, 5. 
C., to accept a position with the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
5S. C. 


Doris Hinson, from the Flint Mills 
No. 2, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted 
the position as second hand in No. 2 
carding, Clover Mills Company, Clo- 
ver, 3. C. 


J. T. Honeycutt has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning, 
Oakboro Cotton Mills Company, Oak- 
boro, N. C., and has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer spinning and twist- 
ing, No. 2, Clover Mills Company, 
Clover, 8. C. 


A. H. Whitner has beer promoted 
from second hand No. 2 carding day 
to overseer Nos. 1 and 2 carding at 
night, Clover Mills Company, Clover, 
S. C. 


Oscar D. Grimes has resigned as 
superintendent of the Milstead Man- 
ufacturing Company, Millstead, Ga., 
to become general manager of all of 
the mills of the Athens Manufactur- 
ing Company, Athens, Ga. 


J. W. Brown has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Jonesboro Cot- 
ton Yarn Mills, Jonesboro, Tenn.., 
and has accepted position as over- 
seer spinning and twisting, No. 1, 
Clover Mills Company, Clover, 8. C. 


John H. Rutledge has resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of the China 
Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. 
C., to become general manager of 
the Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C,, where he succeeds the late 
Walter M. Crump. 


Obituary 


W. D. Ingle. 


W. D. Ingle, Southern represen- 
tative of. L. Sonnenborn Sons Com- 
pany, of New York, died suddenly in 
Columbia, 8 C., last Saturday, his 
death being due to heart failure. 

Vr. Ingle was widely known to 
Southern mill men, having for many 
years been a very successful over- 
seer of weaving and superintendent. 
He later became a salesman and for 
the past five years had been with L. 
Sonnenborn Sons Company. 

Funeral services were held in Co- 
lumbia, where Mr. Ingle formerly 
made his home. 


4. W. Menefee. 


Graham, N. C—J. W. Menefee, 
prominent business man of this 
place and well known throughout 
the State, died at his home after an 
illness of only a few hours. Death 


_ was attributed to acute indigestion. 


Mr. Menefee was stricken early 
Wednesday night and his son, Wi!- 
liamson, who was the only other 
member of the family at home af 
the time, called a physician imme- 
diately. A second physician was 
called and Mr. Menefee was relieved 
to the point where the physicians 
thought he was out of danger. He 
is thought to have died suddenly 
sometime next morning, as his son 
found him dead upon entering the 
room, 


Mr. Menefee was 67 years old and 
had been connected with the textile 
industry for many years. Besides 
his wife, he is survived by three 
sons: Williamson, of Graham: 
Charles E., of Charleston, 8. C., and 
J. W., of New York. He was a na- 
live of Virginia, but had been a 
resident of Graham for about 25 
years. 
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Ala. 


The new Opp Cotton 
Mills began operations this week. 


Opp, 


Easley, S. C.—Alice Manufacturing 
Comuany has let contract to Parks- 
Cramer Company, of Charlotte, for 
additional equipment for their hu- 
midifier system. 

Portsmouth, Va.—The Parker Hos- 
iery Mills will rebuild their dye 
house and drying room which were 
destroyed by fire some time ago af 
a loss of $50,000. 

Fayetteville, N. C.—Victory Man- 
ufacturing Company has let contract 
fo Parks-Cramer Company, of 
Charlotte, for addition to their hu- 
midifying system. 


Hartselle, Ala——W. A. Florence, of 
this place, is planning the organiza- 
tion of a company to build a cotton 
mill here, and wants information 
on textile machinery, supplies and 
equipment. 

Louisville, Ky. The American 
Woolen Company has let contract to 
Turner Construction Company, New 
York and Atlanta, for construction 
of a woolen plant that will consume 
1,000,000 pounds of wool per week. 

Houston, Tex.—A new hosiery 
company, known as the Houston 
Knitting Company, has been incor- 
porated by H. B. Pierce, H. N. Coff- 
man and others. The company plans 
to install machinery for the erec- 
tion of hosiery and sweaters. 


High Point, N. C.—Contract for the 
new building to be erected here by 
the Slane Hosiery Mills, as previous- 
ly reported, has been let to J. O. 
Connor, of this place. It will be 
two stories, 200x115 feet, brick con- 
struction, 


China Grove, N. C.—China Grove 
Cotton Mills have placed contract 
with Parks-Cramer Company, of 
Charlotte, for equipping the comb- 
ing and -+carding departments in 


their basement with humidifying 
apparatus. 
Lanett, Ala——The Gallivan Con- 


struction Company of Greenville, 8. 
C.. was awarded the contract to con- 
struct the cloth roonr for the Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works. 

It is understood that six 
submitted bids for the 
this building. 


firms 
erection of 


The proposed building will be one 
story in height and will have a floor 
space of 100 by 300 feet, and will be 
of a saw-tooth construction. 

Among other contracts that the 
Gallivan Company has secured in 
the past few days is the one for the 
Lawrence Cotton Mill at Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., and the one for an addi- 
tion to the Belton Power Company, 
of Belton, C. 


Tallassee, Ala.—Plans for the ad- 
dition to the Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mill here are being prepared 
byby J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville’ The statement that Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. was handling . this 
work, as previously reported in 
these columns, was an error. 


Madison, Ga.—Operation of a mill 
to cost $500,000 for the manufacture 
of cotton goods will begin here 
within the next 60 days, according 
to the decision of more than 200 
Madison citizens at a mass meeting 
here which authorized the mayor 
and city council to offer induce- 
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ments to a new concern seeking to 
locate here. It is said that arrange- 
ments have been practically com- 
pleted following the meeting. 

Capt. J. E. Godfrey acted as chair- 
man of the meeting and talks were 
made by Mayor R. W. Parker, mem- 
bers of the city council, Col. Albert 
Foster and Col. Emerson George, 
city attorney. 


Lancaster, S. C.—The addition to 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills, contract 
recently awarded to Potter & Shack- 
elford. Greenville, 8S. C.. will be of 
mill construction, two stories and 
basement, 160x108 feet. Plans eall 
forthe installation of slasher equip- 
ment, 320 looms and cloth room ma- 
chinery. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 


New Orleans, La.—The Maginnis 
Mills, of this city, Magnolia and 
Morehead, Miss. are to be sold at 
private sales. The plant has 5,000 
spindies on varns; the Magnolia 
plant. has 12,000 spindles and makes 
sheetings. The Morehead plant has 
5,000 spindies on yarns. It is said 
that the stock on hand has been 
practically all sold. 


Greenville, S. C.—The plant of the 
new Southern Bleachery, at Taylors, 
near here, is nearing completion and 
is expected to be in operation within 
the next three weeks. The bleach- 
ery will have a capacity of 1,250,000 
yards per week, which will later be 
increased to 3,000,000 yards. 

The plant proper measures 718 by 
314 feet, is built of reinforced con- 
crete and is designed along the day- 
light saving plan. Six acres of floor 
space is contained within the plant. 

The plant includes a gray room 
i79 by 74 feet, a kier room and a 
bleach house 161 by 90 feet, a starch 
and drying room 483 by 158 feet and 
a large power house, which will fur- 
nish the motive energy for driving 
the tremendous amount of machin- 
ery throughout the plant. 


Water supply will be secured 
from the Enoree river, which runs 
barely a hundred yards from the 


site. This will make available some 
25,000,000 gallons of water dailwv for 
the operation of the bleachery. 

The village wherein operatives 
for the large plant will be housed 
is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the whole development. 
Fifty-six houses of the four, five, 
six and eight room sizes have been 
built. All are equipped with sewer- 
age and electricity. They are of the 
most modern type and well con- 
structed. 


A general store will be operated 
for the benefit of operatives and ar- 
rangements are being to 
school the children of employees. 

Officials of the Southern Bleach- 
ery, Inc., are: H. R. Stephenson, 
president; Charles C. Geer, treas- 
urer, and R. J. Stephenson, Jr., su- 
perintendent. 


Sirrine & Co. were engineers and 
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architects on both the plant and 
village. The Gallivan Building Com- 
pany, of Greenville, constructed the 
plant proper and Huntington «& 
Guerry, of Greenville, handled the 
electrical work. 


Greenville, S. C. — Construction 
work on the new weave shed and 
twister room at the Dunean Mills is 
practically completed. 

The twister building, built of re- 
inforced concrete and brick, meas- 
ures 133 by 185 feet with basement 
and will house 8,056 Whitin twister 
spindles. This type of spindle dif- 
fers from the ring spindles in that 
it allows manufacture of much more 
tightly woven goods, mill authori- 
ties explained. 

The weave shed is one story, 209 
by 260 feet. The shed is built of 
brick, matching in color the remain- 
ing portion of the big mill, and is 
an attractive structure. It is of the 
familiar and modern saw tooth con- 
struction type of roof, which admits 
of maximum light in the plant. 

In the new. weave shed has been 
installed 600 Crompton & Knowles 
looms, bringing the weaving capac- 
ity of the mill up to 1,800 looms. 

All machinery in Dunean is driven 
by individual motors, this being one 
of the pioneer mills in this respect 
in the South. 

The 250 additional residences 
makes the Dunean village one of the 
largest in the State. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. were architects 
and engineers on the Dunean job. 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company, 
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of this city, erected the twister 
building, while Gallivan Building 
Company built the weave shed. 


Seneca, 8S. C.—Bids for the erec- 
tion of 85 new operatives’ dwellings 
at the Lonsdale Mills will be re- 
ceived on March 8, through J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. engineers, Greenville. 


The houses are being built to ac- 
commodate new employees, who 
will be engaged when new machin- 
ery is moved into the mill at Seneca 


from the Lonsdale plant in Rhode 
Island, it was said. 

Five hundred additional looms are 
to be placed in the Seneca mill, it 
was said. 

The Seneca plant was one of the 
Victor-Monaghan chain which was 
purchased by the Goddard interests 
last summer. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—By virtue of 
a deal effective March 1, the Gold- 
berg Mill interests at Bessemer City 
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have leased from the McLean inter- 
ests the rights and good will of the 
McLean Mills at Bessemer City for a 
period of one year, with privilege of 
additional leases if desired. Frank, 
Max and Robert Goldberg are own- 
ers of the American Cotton Mills, 
Inc., at Bessemer City. The super- 
intendent of the American plant, C. 
G. Cargill, is now in active charge of 
both the American and McLean 
Mills. 

The McLean Mill has been owned 
and operated by the A. A. McLean 
interests for several years. This 
plant has 6,000 producing cotton mill 
spindles. The American Mills have 
5,000 active spindles, making a total 
of 11,000 spindles now operated by 
the Goldberg interests. 

Chester, S. C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Bald- 
win Cotton Mills of: this city was 
held this week at the mill. The 
annual reports of the officers show- 
ed a good year, with the usual divi- 
dend paid the stockholders. The 
mills are running full time, both day 
and night, and while there is.a gen- 
eral condition of apathy at this 
time affecting mill operations all 
over the land, and leading to cur- 
lailment at many points, the Bald- 
win 1s running at full blast. 


Alexander Long, of Rock Hill, was 
re-elected president and treasurer, 
and E. R. Lucas, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

J. P. Stevens, M. T. Stevens and: 
Robert C. Stevens, of New York, all 
big stockholders in the Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, attended the meeting. 
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TEATOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
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The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 
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Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. HERBERT BOUOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Dyeing of Fabrics The following resolution was begun to develop into manufactur- realm of the flyer, but by far the 
Continued from Page 10 adopted by the counell: ing communities, greatest part of spinning and twist- 
“Whereas, if has pleased our It was not long after the Declara- ing of cotton is done with the ring 


Going a step further could we not 
truthfully say that any dvestuff used 
is fast if it unfailingly withstands 
all of those conditions it would or- 
dinarily meet even though it might 
fall down under some unusual treat- 
ment? Why should a_throwster 
color be expected to resist sunlight 
any more than that.a ditech-digger 
should be able to compute in calecu- 
lus? 

And so fmends I would bring you 
a new thought—don't expect each 
and everyone of us to be a happy 
combination of Dempsey and Edi- 
son. Neither expect to find in any 
one dyestuff the brilliancy of the 
spectrum shades combined with to- 
fal immunity to shortcomings. 

To have every desire satistied is 
worse than having none at all 
granted. Who was if said, “With 
pleasure drugged he almost longed 
for woe?” 


W. 


W. E. Poag, overseer of spinning 
at the Draper-American Mills, Dra 
per, N. C., died at his home in Dra- 
per last week. Vr. Pong had tor 
many years been « successful and 
efficient overseer and was widely 
known as a man of unusual a! Hits 
and character. He was a prominent 


citizen of Draper and a member of 


Heavenlv Father to take from cur tion of Independence, however, that and traveler; also by far the great- 
midst William Edward Poag. es- America’s independence of thought est part of spinning and twisting of 
teemed member of the Carolina Co- along textiles lines began to assert worsted is done with a cap. 
operative Counetl. of the Carolina itself. There are many other fundamen- 
Cotton and Woolen Mills Company, In 1790, the United States Patent tal improvements m the manufac- 
foreman of spinning in the Draper Office was established. In 1794, a ture of textiles for which .America 
Mills, and beloved citizen of Draper, patent was granted to Eli Whitney is responsible. Perhaps none is more 
for his cotton gin. As the United far-reaching than the. spindle of 
“Therefore. be it resolved: States was then.an agricultural Rabbeth and Atwood, patented April 
“First, that we, having lost so country, it 1s not surprising that its 2, 1867. Rabbeth was a native of 
valued a council member, are deep- first great contribution to the tex- [lion, N. Y., and Atwood’s home was 
ly grieved and acknowledge an ir- tile industry should pertain to the in Williamantic, Conn. 
reparable void. raising of cotton inthe South. Toa This invention, which consists in 
“Second, That we extend our sym- NeW Englander, proud of Yankee making the spindle and bolster a 
pathy to the, bereaved family, and are genius, me gratifying self-contained unit supported by 
trust that those left hehind will that Eli Whitney was a native of one rail instead of two made if pos- 
emulate the high standard upheld Massachusetts. sible to increase the speed of the 
Seay y a ey Not until the War of 1812 did the spinning spindle from 4,000 or 5,000 
“Third, That a copy of these res- nited States begin to feel the need {6 9,000 or 10,000 revolutions per 
olutions be sent to the family: that i complete economic independence. minute, and was largely responsible 
a1 copy be placed on the minutes of Lorton mills chen Hogan. te Muay . tor the superseding of the mule by 
the counell, and-that a copy be sent rapidly and from that time to the the ring spinning frame. 
to the Southern Textile Bulletin and Presemt American improvements in A number of important improve- 
our plant organ, The Arrow, for the methods of manufacture of tex- ments in the textile industry have 
publication.” tiles have made themselves felt in been made by Americans during the 
increasing numbers. past thirty years. Among these are 


p Although spinning with a flyer the automatic loom, the hand-knot- 
Textile Growth and Yankee ,,... the 


was done by Arkwright on his spin- ter, automatic distributor for 


Invention ning frame of 1775, it remained for cotton openers and the warp-draw- 

Jechiniiaiiitinale an American named John Thorpe, of ing and warp-tying machines. 
T is often said that textile machin- Providence, R. L, to invent the ro- In studying the development of 
ery, as if exists today, originated tating spinning.ring, as well as the the textile industry in this country, 
in England. process of cap spinning, for which it 1s interesting to note the part 


It is true that the mechanical he obtained patents in the year played a century or so ago by the 
eirder of Lewis Paul, the spinning 1828, and for two other Americans, founders of the present large textile 
jenny of James Hargreaves and the Addison and Stephens, of New York machmery companies, 


the Caralina Co-operative Council of flyer spinning frame of Richard City, to invent the traveler, in con- On January 7, 1816, the self-acting 
the Draper, Spray and Leaksville Arkwright were invented in England nection with ring spinning, in 1829. loom temple was patented by Ira 
Mills. before the American colonies had Roving remains to this day in the Draper, the founder of what is now 
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the Draper Corporation. His inven- 
tion served as the basis for all later 
loom developments. The rotary 
temple allowed a weaver to run two 
looms instead of one. This inven- 
tion of 1816 is of interest not only 
because of its importance, but be- 
cause if was the forerunner of the 
automatic loom, which made it pos- 
sible for one weaver to run twenty 
or more looms, developed by the 
descendants of Ira Draper, in 1894, 

On July 30, 1832, John C. White, of 
the Whitin Machine Works, patent- 
ed a “machine for spreading and 
picking cotton.’ These machines 
were considered among the _ finest 
built in those early days. 

On May 4, 1838, William Mason, of 
Taunton, Mass., patented a “spin- 
ning machine,” which bears a very 
striking resemblance to the spinning 
frames of the present day. He also 
made other important improve- 
ments in the textile industry. He 
was the founder of the present 
Mason Machine Works. 

On March 28, 1834, Otis Pettee pat- 
ented the double-arm flyer. He was 
the founder of the Pettee Machine 
Works, which became part of the 
Saco-Pettee Company, and later the 
Ssaco-Lowell Shops. This early im- 
provement in the flyer its of interest, 
not only because it is still in use on 
certain machines, but beeause it 
may be said to be the predecessor 
of the modern, pressed steel flyer. 

Thus we see the part played by 
the early builders of textile machin- 
ery in America. What was formerly 
the work of a man or a small group 
of men, has become the work of 
engineering departments and 
search departments. 

Many new inventions are in. proc- 
ess of development. The coming of 
the weaver’s knotter will be wel- 
comed as an important improve- 
ment over the ordinary hand knot- 
ter. A great increase in activity in 
improving textile machinery has 
been noticeable sinee the close of 
the World War. Inventions are be- 
ing developed which will have as 
profound an effect on the textile 
industry as the Rabbeth spindle and 
the automatic loom. 

This continuous and ever-increas- 
ing flow of important improvements 
will be in the future, as it has in 
the past, America’s great contribu- 
tion to the textile industry—Boston 
Transcript. 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—Unsettled con- 
ditions in the hosiery market re- 
sulting from uncertainty of raw 
materials prices and dullness— in 
underwear are reported in the 
March 1 review issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

“The feature of the month in the 
hosiery trade,” it says, “has been a 
reduction in the price of artificial 
silk, in some cases amounting to 
more than 30 per cent. This very 
large and generally unexpected drop 
has had a serious effect upon the 
trade, which, because of the recent 
severe fluctuations in silk and cot- 
ton, had not been in a satisfactory 
condition for some months. During 
this period of disturbed silk and 
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cotton quotations, prices on artifi- 
cial silk had been unchanged, and 
this led to a considerable increase 
in its use in hosiery; in some cases 
it was used along, but more fre- 
quently in combination with pure 
silk, mereerized cotton, or wool. 
Many jobbers either had stocks of 
such hosiery on hand or had con- 
tracted for it with the mills, so that 
although the reduction in hosiery 
prices is much smaller than that on 
the raw material, jobbers are never- 
theless facing a loss. This situation 
has led many of them to demand a 
reduction on goods already con- 
tracted for. and in other instances 
fo eancel orders. Some hosiery 
manufacturers have in turn asked 
the artificial silk makers to granl 
them a rebate in price equal to the 
recent decline. 

“In the face of this disturbance, 
silk quotations are lower, and at the 
same time cotton and mercerized 
yarns have also eased off. Quota- 
tions on hosiery, too, have been re- 
vised downward, and as stocks in 
the hands of both manufacturers 
and wholesalers are at least mod- 
erate, the trade has become some- 
what demoralized. A number of 
manufacturers say that at present 
it is difficult to ‘sell hosiery at a 
price which assures any profit, and 
therefore some mills are working al 
only a small percentage of their 
capacity. 

“Some manufacturers whose out- 
put is faney hosiery or specialties 
report a fair business, but in chif- 
fons, whiich recently have been in 
good request, complaint is heard of 
many rejections on account of al- 
leged irregularities or imperfec- 
tions. This has resulted in the sale 
al low prices of a considerable 
quantity of trregulars or seconds, 
and these sales have had a bad ef- 
fect upon the market. 

“The export business during the 
present year has also failed to show 
much increase over that of 1922, 
and except to Cuba and ‘all other 
countries, was no better. In facet, 
shipments to the United Kingdom 
decreased sharply and were smaller 
than in 1921, which was a very poor 
yvear, 


Textile Shipments to Contiguous 
Territories. 

Details of shipments of American 
cotton goods to non-contiguous ter- 
ritories during 1923 were reported 
by the Commerce Department. 

Shipments during 1923 were: To 
Alaska, $1,181,643; to Hawaii, $4,158,- 
168, and to Porto Rico, $13,713,257, 
compared with . $991,130, $3,207,726 
and $9,294,397, respectively, in 1922. 
Cotton piece goods constituted the 
largest single item in these ship- 
ments for both years, amounting in 
1925 to 561,024 square yards, valued 
at $129,117, for Alaska; 9,772,744 
square yards, worth $2,090,633, for 
Hawaii, and 50,883,797 square yards, 
with a value of $8,706,483, for Porto 
Rico. Sales of American cotton 
goods to Hawaii and. Porto Rico 
showed a considerable increase over 
i922, when Hawaii bought 7,407,364 
yards, worth $1,448,964, and Porto 
Rico took 35,145,815 yards, valued at 
$5,857,369. 
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I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 


The Gyrating Spindle 


A Tolhurst feature for better 

xtractor operation 
The Gyrating Spindle eliminates 
Vibration and all its attendant dam- 
age, and assures longer service with 
lower upkeep cost. 
Write for folder describing “Tol- 


hursts,” made in all types and sizes, 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 
VY. 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Cotton 


Established 1874 
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(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE LINE 
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of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 

standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 
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Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 


Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Manufacture of Artificial 
Silk 


Continued from Page 25 


same chemically as that dissolved 
in the solvent for spinning. 

Cotton is usually the raw material 
This, when purified, is con- 
verted into a compound containing 
acetic acid, or, what is termed 
chemically, an acetyl compound of 
cellulose. This may be compared 
with the similar nitro-cellulose ex- 
cept that acetic acid replaces the 
nitric acid. This derivative is dis- 
solved in acetone and the solution 
fillered. The viscous solution is 
then forced through fine openings 
in a metal cap, the issuing filaments 
are coagulated by a current of warm 
air, and the solvent recovered as 
far as possible. 

The filaments are then brought 
together to form the desired count 
of thread and the requisite twist 
given to it. The composition of this 
silk corresponds chemically to ap- 
proximately the di-acetyl derivative. 
Fig. 4 represents the processes in 
the manufacture of acetate silk. 

Chardonnet silk is easily distin- 
guished by the blue color obtained 
when it is treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, in which is dissolved 
a crystal of diphenylamine. If al- 
ready dyed, the color must first be 
removed. The distinction between 
viscose and cuprammonium silks is 
not easily carried out, but, if un- 
dyed, a treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acid differentiates be- 
tween the two varieties. Viscose 
hecomes considerably more reddish- 
brown, cuprammonium going more 
straw colored. 


used. 


The method of taking cross sec- 
tions is also useful, and helps to 
distinguish certain varieties. The 
cross section or contour of the fila- 
ments is of importance when com- 
parisons of what is term “covering 


COTTON OR WOOD 
PURIFIED 
+ Acetic Anhydride, etc. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Dissolved in Acetone 
SPINNING SOLUTION 
COMMERCIAL THREAD 
Bleached if necessary 
Fig. 4. Processes in the Manufacture 
of Acetate Silk 


PULP 


power’ are being made. Viscose, by 
alterations of the xanthate and com- 
position of the spinning baths, can 
be spun to any desired cross section. 
\ serrated contour is most valuable 
for weaving purposes, as this form 
gives the greatest cover and the 
luster is not diminished. 

Acetate silk is the most easy to 
identify. On ignition it melts and 
drops off into beads of carbon, simi- 
lar to sealing wax. All varieties of 
artificial silk are more lustrous than 
real silk, viscose being particularly 
so, and celanese being of a more 
subdued luster. Celanese is a non- 
conductor of electricity and also of 
heat: it feels warmer than the other 
varieties. In handle, comparing 
counts of equal denier for filament, 
celanese is somewhat softer. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween the three hydrated silks, 
Chardonnet, viscose and cuprammo- 
nium, on the one hand, and acetate 
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silk on the other, when submitted 
to the action of water, chemical 
agents and dyestuffs. The first three 
are easily wetted with water, but 
the latter not so readily. Boiling 
water has little effect on nitro- 
cuprammonium or viscose silks, buf 
the greater part of’the luster of 
acetate silk is lost. This silk also 
shrinks and becomes soft and 
wooly in character. This behavior 
also oecurs to an extent depending 
on the time treated at temperature 
helow 100 degrees C., but it is stated 
that the later manufactured cela- 
hese will stand 85 to 90 degrees UC. 
without injury. 

Treatment with boiling 1 per cent 


caustic soda shows great differ- 
ences between the various types. 
Chardonnet, cuprammonium and 


viscose are not greatly affected; vis- 
cose stands a kier treatment with 2 
degrees Tw., caustic soda. Acetate 
silk is saponified, shrinks and loses 
luster and weight. 

The dyeing of artificial silk is af 
the present time the .subject of 
much research, especially the dye- 
ing of actate or celanese silk. The 
three hydrated silks dye on the 
whole like mercerized cotton; that 
is, they can be dyed directly with 
the direct cotton colors, vat and 
sulphur colors. Chardonnet, more- 
over, owing to residual traces of 
sulphur or sulphur compounds will 
dye directly with basic colors with- 
out preliminary mordanting and 
viscose silk also, to some extent, ex- 
hibits this property. 

Celanese silk, however, owing to 
its still containing the acetic groups 
will not dye directly wrth direct 
cotton, sulphur and vat colors. If a 
part of the acetic acid is removed 
by a treatment with caustic soda, a 
process called saponification, dyeing 
with these culors takes place, but 
this method, owing to difficulties 
encountered is, I understand, very 
little used at present. 

There are, however, certain dye- 
stuffs which can be used for acetate 
silk, those of the basic group and 
some acid colors of weak acidity. 
The basic dyestuffs owe their power 
of attraction to the acid groups con- 
tamed in the silk: it is, in facet, 
somewhat similar to the dyeing of 
tannined cotton with the same class 
of colors. 

Other methods for dyeing acetate 
silk are the absorption of certain 
organic substances and subsequent 
formation of color by diazotization 
and development; also the use of 
lonamines, which, although they 
can be used directly, giving dyed 
shades, are generally better devel- 
oped. Much research is going on 
in this connection, and the tendency 
is to find dyestuffs which give the 
desired shade by a direct dyeing. 

A new series of dyestuffs have 
recently been put on the market by 
the Scottish Dyes Company solely 
for dyeing acetate silk. They are 
stated to dye only this fibre and 
are used directly without additions, 
although they may also be dyed 
from a reduced alkaline hydro-sul- 
phite val. Some are probably chem- 
ically allied to vat colors and with 
few exceptions possess very good 
fastness. 

The dyeing of artificial silk alone 
either in the hank form or as knit- 
ted material is a mueh simpler 
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operation than dyeing artificial silk 
when it is woven or otherwise mixed 
with other fibres. The three regen- 
erated celluloses, viscose, Cupratm- 
FOUR—Manufacture of Artificial 
monium and nitro silks, have pre- 
sented no insuperable difficulties in 
piece dyeing when woven with other 
fibres, as their dyeing affinities are 
comparable to those of mercerized 
cotton, but the combination of cela- 
silk with these fibres presents 
certain difficulties. 

However, celanese and cotton can 
be dyed on the jigger. The com- 
bination of celanese and wool has 
not been worked out yet, bat as 
wool to be well dyed requires a boil- 
ing bath, far greater difficulties have 
here to be overcome. 

In the discussion 
the presentation of 
per, the subjects of bleaching and 
finishing were brought up. The 
necessity or otherwise for bleaching 
was questioned and Mr. King’s reply 
indicated that the answer depended 
upon the purposes for which the 
silks were to be used. In any case, 
celanese silk would not stand the 
kier nor, of course, alkali, but would 
stand bleaching powder. The other 
varieties when woven with other 
fibres would; speaking generally, 
withstand the usual bleaching proc- 
esses. 

To the query as to the effect of 
prolonged exposure to light of the 
four varieties of artificial silk, Mr. 
King replied that he was not aware 
of any work that had been done. 
There was good evidence that pro- 
longed sunlight had an effect of a 
weakening character upon cotton, 
and that might indicate that upon 
the regenerated cellulose of these 
artificial silks much sunlight might 
be harmful. 

As representing 
ests, S. H. Higgins assured manu- 
facturers that finishers would be 
able to meet requirements. Failure 
to largely develop the artificial silk 
industry in England, he _ stated, 
would not be owing to any deficien- 
cies from the standpoint of finish- 
ing. 


nese 


which followed 
Mr. Kings pa- 


finishing inter- 


Some Improvement in Goods Market 


Continued from Page 21 
present drop from October 
cotton. 

“Some of the largest inquiries 
have come from the bag trade and 
for the first time in many weeks, 
there has been an opportunity to 
materially reduce mill stocks of 
such constructions. There has also 
been some rather good though quiet 
buying by a few of the larger 
bleachers and printers. We believe 
that the increase in vloume is not a 
matter of the past week only, but 
something that has come to stay. 
The jobbing trade will very likely 
be slow in coming to this conclu- 
sion, but will come to it neverthe- 
less. 

“southern dress gingham manu- 
facturers have made prices during 
the week, with a fair volume of 
business resulting. Competition 
here, as everywhere else, is keen. 
Printers have done nothing as yet 
in the matter of new prices, but 
bleachers have made general reduc- 
tions during the week approximat- 


July to 
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ing current print cloth levels. 

“We notice the increasing number 
of small orders for immediate ship- 
ment, often by express, and are 
under the impression that wholesale, 
retail. and cutters’ stocks have all 
heen reduced since the end of De- 
ecember. At that time, Government 
figures recently published, show tha! 
eutters of work clothing as well as 
the jobbers and retailers, held sized 
stocks. 

“We spoke a week ago of the like- 
lihood of better export business de- 
veloping with the low prices that 
have been made, and we think we 
signs of this in several direc- 
tions. Both Porto Rico and Cuba 
have shown considerable interest in 
the lower grade ginghams, at the 
new prices. 

“With raw silk and silk goods, 
situation seems to be of much the 
same character as with raw cotton 
and cotton goods. The buyer's atti- 
tude has been the same and has 
brought about much the same re- 
sults in the raw material and man- 
ufactured goods. The drop in arti- 
ficial silk has, of course, added a 
further complication to the silk st! 
uation. 


the 


“As far .as we can learn, the sit- 
uation in cotton manufacturing is 
much the same the world over: in 


some cases, perhaps, Germany 
ing one, rather better—in 
rather worse. The cotton 
China have absorbed 
volume of business 
went to Manchester, and occasion- 
ally came to us, and the Japanese 
have been invading many markets 
in the Levant and the Red Sea dis- 
tricts, and in western South Amer- 
ica and Central America, where 
Japanese goods were unknown only 
a few years ago. Throughout the 
world the manufacturer is confront- 
ed with the scarcity of cotton, and 
at the same time with his inability 
'o arouse any great enthusiasm on 
the part of the buyer. 


he- 
others 
mills of 
a tremendous 
that formerly 


“It was in April of last year that 
the buyer began to discount a com- 
ing big crop, and realized in August 
that he had made a mistake. Never- 


theless, he began. to discount the 
coming crop in the same way this 
year back in January, and a very 


large part of that discounting has 
already taken place. 


Mill Men to Meet at Blowing 
Rock 


The South Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has accepted 
the invitation of the North Carolina 
Association, recently extended, to 
meet in Blowing Rock, N. C.. on 
June 27 and 28, it was stated by 
Capt. E. A. Smyth, one of the board 
of governors. 

The invitation from the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was received following the 
convention recently held in Greens- 
boro. Inasmuch as the South Caro- 
lina body meets annually in June it 
was decided to accept the invitation 
and to meet outside of the State. 

The South Carolina Cotton Man- 
Association, of which 
James D. Hammett, of Anderson, is 
president, represents 114 cotton 
mills of the State. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
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Greenville, S. C. 
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“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 
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3 Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Town 

Superintendent 

_.... Spinner 

Weaver 

Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Exper ence 
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Progress in Co-Operative Marketing 


(CO-OPERATIVE cotton marketing 

associations, composed of grow- 
ers only, will market this year be- 
tween %125,000,000 and $150,000,000 
worth of cotton. Last year the vol- 
ume of business done by these asso- 
ciations amounted to just about 
$100,000,000 and the year before it 
was $40,000,000. 

More than 80,000 new members 
were obtained by the co-operatives 
in the twelve cotton States that are 
members of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, a _ federation 
which maintains a sales organiza- 
tion for the benefit of these States. 
The exchange has its sales head- 
quarters in Atlanta, with branches 
in Boston, Liverpool, Bremen, Havre, 
Greenville, Spartanburg and Char- 
lotte, as well as representatives in 
Barcelona, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, 
Vienna and other European centres. 
There are also sales managers in 
each of the twelve State organiza- 
tions and sales are made by both 
State and national organizations, 
although the exchange is doing a 
larger proportion of the foreign 
business as its contacts with those 
markets are being perfected. 

In New England it is the policy of 
the co-operatives to sell to dealers 
and not to spinners. J. K. Crossman, 
in charge of the Boston office, says 
that the exchange realizes that ex- 
isting agencies are unquestionably 
rendering a service that is recog- 
nized as such by the mills, for, if 
not, they surely could not have ex- 
isted for so long a time. “It is not 
our intention,” he says, “to disrupt 
or disorganize existing agencies, but 
rather our intention, which is partly 
a selfish one, to take advantage of 
such agencies to the fullest extent 
possible.” 

The Boston office represents the 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, and each of the twelve State 
associations.. A buyer purchasing 
from the exchange is sold cotton for 
account of a specified association, 
and it is to this specified association 
that the buyer must look for the 
filling of his contract. It does not 
matter from which association a 
huyer purchases as regards respon- 
sibility and reliability, since there is 
nothing to choose between them all. 
Kach State is absolutely responsible, 
financially and morally, for its con- 
tracts, but it should be understood 
that the buyer is trading with the 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change for account of some one of 
the associations. 

The entire sales organization of 
the exchange is in charge of C. B. 
Howard, with offices in Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Howard is one of the best- 
known cotton men in the South, and 
is rapidly building a world-wide 
sales system. 

Mr. Howard calls attention to the 
great spread between what the 
grower gets for cotton under the old 
system and says that it is the pur- 
pose of the co-operatives to cut out 
a good- deal of worthless motion 
characteristic of the old system as 
well as to do away with certain in- 
termediates who are not really 
needed in the distribution of cotton. 
Under the co-operative plan the 


farmer gets more nearly what the 
spinner pays without necessarily in- 
creasing the cost to the spinner. 

The co-operatives are trying to 
market their cotton gradually, as 
needed by the spinners. This prac- 
fice is contrary to what the farmers 
have been doing in the past. It has 
been customary to dump practically 
all the crop in about two months’ 
time—much faster than the mills 
could possibly consume it and this 
is what causes what is known as the 
“autumnal dip” in the cotton mar- 
ket, during which time cotton prices 
nearly always go below actual value 
of cotton based on the law of supply 
and demand. 


Inasmuch as there has been a 
short crop for several years, some 
alarm has been voiced as to the 
supply, whether there will be suffi- 
cient to enable the mills to meet the 
consumer demand. The co-opera- 
tives hope to return enough money 
to the growers to enable them to 
continue to produce cotton, even 
increase the production. The spin- 
ner is equally interested with the 
co-operatives in this regard, accord- 
ing to the co-operative leaders, and 
should be sympathetic with efforts 


to enlarge the growers’ organiza- 
tions. 
Nearly all the growers deliver 


their cotton to their association be- 
fore Christmas, and this cotton is 


carefully graded and classed and 
placed in pools of even running 


grade and staple. The co-operatives 
are establishing reputations for de- 
livering what they sell, according to 
Mr. Howard, and they are delivering 
cotton that is in better shape than 
the average bale that goes to the 
spinners. For example, there is no 
“country damage” in cotton handled 
by co-operatives. Every bale is sent 
to the association warehouses im- 
mediately after it is ginned and is 
not exposed to the weather. Mr. 
Howard is selling cotton in Europe 
and England every day without 
placing any insurance against coun- 
try damage. 

One of the greatest advantages 
claimed for the co-operatives is that 
the buying power of the farming 
class in the South is increased and 
this makes a better market for man- 
ufaectured goods in the cotton belt. 
When farmers in this section get on 
a par with farmers of other sections 
of the country there will be a won- 
derful new outlet for goods made in 
the industrial centres and the mer- 
chandising of manufactured articles 
will be increased wherever the co- 
operatives have gained a_ strong 
hold. 

The co-operatives functioning by 
States are not all of the same 
strength. Some of the associations 
have bought their own buildings, 
notably Texas and Oklahoma. The 
possession of handsome brick office 
buildings gives the co-operatives an 
air of stability, which argues for 
their permanence. Each of the 
States provides for a cash reserve. 
In some instances this is used as a 
loan fund for members who need 
production credit—or rather money 

(Continued on Page 42) 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HA 


HA 
“Ne A full line of 
T z S 

co 

SULPHUR COLORS 
Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
HA HA 
M 
T T 
co co 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


HAMETZ& 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York City, 
Prondm, 


Bas ton sladel pha 


Chicago 


Charlotte 


fan Francisco 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
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Efficiency is the science 


of doing things right. 
This is the reason for the 
special purpose alkalies 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


These facts can be easily 
proved in your mill or the 


trial costs nothing. 


As your supply man. 


“Wpandotte™ 


Ch Ford Companp. 
‘The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


‘and 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


NICHOLS MFGR.COMPRINY 
_ 


MHEVILLE nN 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 


ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Scrubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Ga. Curtailment Estimated 
at 10 Per Cent 


With the exception 


Atlanta, Ga. 
of the elimination of night work in 
Mill No. 2 of the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills at Bean which is scheduled to 
begin next week and curtailment! 
from a six to a four-day week at 
Mill No. 1 of the company, beginning 


Thursday night, because of no dis- 
position to accumulate stocks, there 
more cheerful feeling in the 
lextile situation in this city and in 
the 

The Piedmont is the only mill in 
this city or vieinity to curtail, oth- 
ers running full day time and some 


is 


state. 


of them a little at night. 
P. E. Glenn, seeretary-treasurer 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills, and 


secretary of the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. states 
that the average curtailment for the 
State is between 10 and 15 per cent 
the week ago Mr. 
Galenn said that the Exposition Mills. 
which have 60,000 spindles and 1,600 


oF Sallie 


as 


looms turning out specialties in 
sheetings and drills, are running full 
day time and some at’ night. He 
said that the last deeline in cotton 
brought in more inquiries and sales. 

“The situation is more encourag- 
ing, he said. “The decline in May 


cotton to around 28% cents inspired 
more disposition on the part of 
buyers to make offers and do somé 
buving. If cotton develops more 
strength and shows a definite ten- 
dency to advance | believe buyers 
will become considerably frightened 
enter the market more freely 
especially in view of the faet that 
cotton goods are Selling considerably 
below replacement prices.” 

Mr. Glenn said that his mills, and 


few, if any, in the South, are not 
accumulating goods. 
According to L. J. Elsas. second 


vice-president, the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, which have 100,000 
and 2,500 looms, continue 
to operate full day time, their reg- 
ular policy. 

George W. Scott, Jr.. of the Seott- 
dale Mills, Seottdale, operating 11,- 
068 spindles and 320 looms and with 
sheeting their output, said the mills 
continue full day time operations— 
4 hours weekly. These mills never 
have followed a policy of night oper- 
ations. Mr. Seott said that no cur- 
tailment contemplated, the 
mills are sold well ahead. 

Vr. Seott said that the deeline in 
cotton caused an uncertain state of 
mind among buyers, leading to 
hand-to-mouth buying in some lines. 


is as 


but that the Seottdale Mills have 
been in a very fortunate position, 
probably feeling this attitude of 


buyers very little. He declared that 
if cotton should take on a definite 
upward tendency it would stimulate 
spirited buying of goods. 


The Georgia Duck and Cordage 
Mills, at Ingleside, Ga. with 2.500 


spindles, and at the present turning 
out heavy duck mostly, are running 
full time. 

The Whittier Mills at Chattahoo- 
chee, with 15,000 spindles and turn- 


ing out yarns, are operating full 
time and some at night. 
The Gate City Cotton Mills, af 


Kast Point, Ga., with 15,000 spindles 
are operating full day shift and sold 


comfortably ahead. These mills 
never operated at night unless com- 
pelled to in order to get out rush 
orders. 

“We are ina healthy condition,” 
said an official of the Gate City 
Mills. 

“This mill turns out knitting yarns 
and we are not apprehensive what- 
ever of conditions during the re- 
mainder of the present cotton sea- 
son, and by the end of the current 
season, probably long before, I be- 
lieve, cotton goods will have in- 
creased sufficiently to cheer up the 
entire textile industry, especially 
those who have sufficient cotton or 
have controcted for their supplies, 
fo keep running. 

“The price of cotton due to 
come back. It is too cheap and the 
available supply is decreasing daily, 
with about eight months ahead be- 
fore the new crop begins to reach 
the market in any long volume. The 
world needs a lot of goods now and 
will need considerably more before 
the new crop 18 available. 

“IT am not pessimistic about the 
price of cotton if if restored to 
higher prices, which I believe is in- 
evitable.” 


is 


is 


The Piedmont Cotton Mills pro- 
duce wide duck and coarse yarns, 
T. W. Tift, president of the mills, 
deciared that the reason the mills 
were on the curtailed schedule is 
because it is not going to accumu- 
late goods. He said that buyers 
have been buying hand-to-mouth 


for the last 60 days, and that mills 
cannot afford to produce and stock 
up, thus carrying the load. He said 
not only has demand been poor but 
there has been no profit for mills 
for time. goods are 
helow replacement prices,” he said. 

The Piedmont Mills are operating 
30 per cent of their 96 looms at No, 
|, which has. 6,000 spindles. Mill. No. 
2 has 4,000 spindles. This mill, 
which cut out night work Monday. 
has been running on a  120-hour 
weekly basis and after Monday will 
operate 60 hours. The mill No. 1 
after Thursday starts on a 44-hour 
weekly schedule instead of 60 hours, 
which has been mantained. 


Somme 


Mill Stocks Show Decline 
for Week 


Common and preferred stocks of 
the Southern cotton mills showed a 
further decline during the past 
week, the common issues registering 
a greater decline than the preferred, 
according to the weekly review of 
Southern mill stocks prepared by 
RK. S. Dickson & Co. Acme declined 
one point did Anderson, while 
Brogon, bid firm at 117 a week ago, 
was offered freely at this price bul 
no demand was noted. The shares 
closing the week at 115 bid with an 
asking price of 117. 

Cabarrus was weak and lost four 
points, Clifton was down a full point 
and Gaffney was offered at 95 with 
bids of 97. No actual change in Vic- 
tor-Monaghan was noted, the 
stock was offered last week at 119 
hid and 121 asked, while the closing 
figure this week was 117 bid and 119 
asked ex the 2 per cent dividend 
payable March 1, to stockholders of 
record February 20. 


as 
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Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to _ secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service- 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


“AILLANTA”™ 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS © 
SPINNING RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 
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HIGHLAND PARK’S CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM 


The above picture shows the Girls’ Basketball Team of the Highland 


Park Manufacturing Company, of North Charlotte. 


This the 


feam won 


girls’ championship at the recent tournament of the Southern Textile 


Basketball Association, the 


Greenville. 


tournament 


being held in Textile Hall, 


The Highland Park girls made a splendid record at the tournament, 


not only by their playing, but 


their 


good sportsmanship, and have 


received a great deal of praise for conduct at the tournament. 


Textiles Leading Foreign 
Trade Item 


Washington.—Textiles represented 
245 per cent of the total value of 
the country’s domestic exports and 
26.6 per cent of the total imports of 
1923, compared with 22.9 per cent 


and 275 per cent, respectively, in 
1922 according to an analysis of 
American foreign trade in textiles 


for the year prepared by Edward T. 
Pickard, chief of the textile division 
of the Commerce Department. 

For statistical purposes, exports 
and imports are divided into nine 
principal groups. In point of value 
the textile group is the most im- 
portant, and, withthe exception of 
“vegetable food products, oil seed, 
expressed oil and beverages,” far 
exceeds all other groups. It is in- 
teresting to note that the trend of 
textile exports for the past two 
years has very closely followed that 
of general exports, the peak months 
being November, 1922, and Decem- 
ber, 1923, for both textile and gen- 


eral exports. The fluctuations in 
United States textile purchases 


abroad are not so marked as those 
The total value of textile exports 
in 1923 was $1,002,041,446, an increase 
of general imports. 
of 16 per cent over the 1922 figures 
$863,679,758). This gain, however, 
represents in most cases an appre- 
Clation in value rather than in quan- 
lilies exported. For example, 1923 


shipments abroad of raw cotton 
were almost 20 per cent greater in 
value, but the quantity was 13.65 per 
cent less than in 1922. 

In 19283 United States foreign sales 
of piece goods registered a decline 
Of 123,000,000 square yards, but the 
drop in value amounted to only $6,- 
000,000. The heaviest losses occur- 
red in gray (unbleached) goods ex- 
ports, which decreased by 74,000,000 
square yards. Of the halance 
bleached goods accounted for 22, 
000,000 and yarn or stock-dyed for 
12,000,000 square yards. 

The advance in the price of Amer- 
ican cloths has been a feature of the 
plece goods market in 1923. The 
average price of three gray sheet- 
ings and five print cloths, for which 
the textile division has tabulated 
weekly prices during the past two 
years, increased 17 per cent in 1923 


compared with 1922. This rise in 
price undoubtedly represents an 
important factor not only in the 


losses in our foreign cloth markets 
but in the invasion of the domestic 
market by imported piece goods, 
particularly from the United King- 
dom. 

Exports of wearing apparel in 
i923, aS a whole, showed improve- 
ment, slight gains over 1922 being 
registered in cotton, wool and silk 
lines, waterproofed clothing, and 
hats and caps other than straw. 
American cotton and silk hosiery 
sales abroad increased but artificial 
silk hosiery lost ground. 
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DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


starches, sizings, etc. 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for 


sample 


The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
SPINNING RING. 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 


The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 


room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First. Street, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame, 


R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M.., 
Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 


by your motors. 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


Driver 7720 
Center Distance 18-3-8'* inches 


They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bidge., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


1402 Lexington Bidg 
BOSTON, MASS. 41 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 
DENVER, COLO 
1761 Wazee St., R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 60 Church 8t. 


Ongineers Bldg 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co 
MONTREAL, QUE:, CAN. 
St. Nicholas Bidg., Jones & Glassco 


Reg’ d. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Westinghouse Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadnock Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, M. 

Chemical Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
jank of Hamilton Bidge., Jones & 


Glassco Reg’ d. 
WINNIPBG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle Is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Every) day a, 


| 

ineering Corpo 


750 Frelin 


ngouy sex Ave Newark,N. J: 
ston: Buffato- 


icago Wely Feek Phita dd 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Foreign Yarn Trade Notes 


France: 

General conditions in the cotton 
spinning plants are good with in- 
creased activity in cotton yarn busi- 
ness in the Lille region at the end 
of the month—Cable from Acting 
Commercial Attache J. F. Butler, 


Paris, February 12. 
Italy. 
The Manifacture Cotoniere Meri- 


dionali of Naples continue to advise 
against the “holding off” policy 
adopted by some spinners in North- 
ern Italy in connection with pur- 
chases of American raw _ cotton. 
They predict still higher prices and 
feel that inasmuch as cotton goods 
are articles of necessity consump- 
tion will continue at the present 
rate despite the increase in prices. 
—Commercial Attache E. C. Mac- 
Lean, Rome, anuary 22. 

Belgium. 

The situation of cetton spinners 
remains favorable, though the price 
of yarn is not on a parity with raw 
staple prices and dollars and pound 


sterling exchange. German  pur- 
chases continue, as well as the ex- 
cellent demand from Grance and 


(;reat Britain. American yarns have 
undergone a price increase of 25 
centimes per kilo.—Acting Commer- 
cial Attache Samuel H. Gross, Brus- 
sels, January 21. 


Mexico. 


The spinning section of the Mex- 
ican textile industry, with a total of 
801,639 spindles in operation, pro- 
duced 6,090,290 pounds of cotton 
yarns valued at 6,503,893 Mexican 
dollars during the year 1923.—Con- 
sul Thomas D. Bowman, Mexico 
City, January 17. 

England. 

Grey yarns are being exported 
from the United Kingdom in sub- 
stantially smaller quantities to Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
China, and India. On the other 
hand there have been some compen- 
sating increases in the exports to 
France, Bulgaria, Rumania, and the 
United States. Bleached and dyed 
yarns have also been exported in 
somewhat reduced quantities. With 
regard to the import trade, yarns of 
all deseriptions have been coming 
into the home market in much 
larger quantities during the past 
year.—Trade Commissioner Hugh D. 
Butler, London, January 15 

Austria. 

Yarn production during Novem- 
ber, amounting to 3,227,000 pounds, 
showed a decrease of nearly 11 per 
cent from that of October. This 
decrease may be partly accounted 
for by the reduction in the number 
of spindles reporting and the reduc- 
tion of spinning hours by 9 per cent. 
Total yarn deliveries during the 
month of November were 3,096,000 
pounds, or about 21 per cent less 
than those of October. Sales, how- 
ever, were the greatest recorded for 
any month of the year, amounting 
to 3,231,000 pounds, or 30 per cent 
more than those of the month of 
October.—Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner E. M. Zwickel, Vienna, Jan- 
uary 11. 

Australia. 

Although no statistics are avail- 

able showing the importation of 


Japan 
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cotton thread into Australia, it is 
believed that practically all such 
threads in this market are of Brit- 
ish origin. Nevertheless there seems 
no reason why American manufac- 
turers should not be able to develop 
a demand in this market for their 
product providing of course that 
their quality and price are competi- 
tive with the British. It will be 
necessary to underquote English 
manufacturers by about 5 or 10 per 
cent in order to overcome the pref- 
erence in duty allowed to English 
threads which enter Australia duty 
free.—Vice Consul P. Harley Mose- 
ley, Sydney, January 2 

Greece. 


It is believed that there is a good 
market in Greece at the present 
time for certain classes of cotton 
varn in view of the fact that the 
local spinning mills are not equip- 
ned to produce sufficient quantities 
to supply domestic requirements. 
The mechanical equipment of mills 
in Greece is limited and only certain 
grades of yarn can be produced 
which stimulates the demand for 
other types-—Clerk Charles E. Dick- 
erson, Athens, January 2. 


China. 
Yarn prices have shown an up- 
ward tendency throughout the 
week. January deliveries for 16s 


best grade are quoted at Taels 176.70 
per bale of 400 pounds, or approxi- 
mately 32% cents gold per pound on 
December 27 as compared with 
Taels 173.80 on December 22. The 
yarn market has registered only 
small sales despite the rise recorded 
above. — Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai, De- 
cember 29. 


Remarkable Japanese 
Textile Recovery 


The come-back of the cotton yarn 
and the cotton textile industries of 
following the disaster has 
been remarkable in view of the fact 
that they lost close to 15 per cent 
of their total working machinery 
during the earthquake and fire that 
followed. In spite of these losses 
the output of cotton yarn and tex- 
tiles during 1923, according to ad- 
vices to the Department of Com- 
merce, was approximately the same 
as it was during 1922, when produc- 
tion was by far the greatest in the 
history of the industry. 

Several factors have made it pos- 
sible for Japan's cotton yarn indus- 
try to maintain its output in spite 
of a loss of 15 per cent of its equip- 
ment. Due to over-expansion the 
industry prior to the disaster had a 
surplus spindleage amounting to 
about 15 per cent of the total. This 
marginal surplus was acting as a 
drag upon the entire industry and 
was becoming quite a problem. The 
destruction of about 680,000 spindles 
just about wiped out this surplus 
and mills that had been working at 
80 to 8 per cent capacity immedi- 
ately speeded up to full time. 
Within a remarkably short time the 
output was back to almost normal 
and the industry itself placed in a 
hetter position. 

The outlook of Japan’s cotton 
yarn and textile industries during 
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1924 is, relatively speaking, good. 
Reconstruction activities are ex- 
pected to supply steady employment 
for many workers and plentiful 
money will assure a brisk domestic 
demand. Since the boycott in China 
has collapsed it is also very prob- 
able that demands from that section 
will increase. On the whole, it ap- 
pears that the cotton yarn and cot- 
ton cloth industries are in for a 
good year. Only one dark cloud 
appears to threaten the immediate 
future of these industries—the dan- 
ger of another over-expansion as a 
result of a prosperous year. The 
floating of domestic loans for re- 
construction, however, is likely to 
create a solution for this problem. 


Franklin Process Display At 
Better Fabrics Exhibit 


One of the most attractive dis- 
plays at the Better Fabrics Exhibit 
conducted by the Associated Laun- 
dries and Cleaners of Providence 
and Pawtucket during the week of 
February 18th was that shown by 
the Franklin Process Company, of 
Providence, Philadelphia and Green- 
ville, S. €. In faet, this particular 
display was pronounced by one of 
the committee to be the “queen of 
the exhibit.” 


In line with the purpose of the 
exhibit the Franklin Process Com- 
pany displayed only fabrics contain- 
ing fast-to-bleaching (and therefore 
fast-to-laundering) colors. Practi- 
cally all the fabrics were shown 
both before and after washing in a 
commercial laundry, some of them 
having been laundered as many as 
eighteen times. This method was 
used to demonstrate that laundries 
do not injure the color in fabrics, 
provided the manufacturer uses the 
proper type of color in the begin- 
ning, the proper colors in this par- 
ticular ease being vat dyes applied 
by the Franklin Process. As most 
manufacturers already know, the 
Franklin Process dyes yarn in the 


wound form in a highly concentrat- 


ed bath under pressure. In this way 
unusual penetration of the yarn is 
obtained resulting in exceptionally 
solid, even and brilliant shades. 

All of the fabrics shown were lab- 
eled with the brand names and with 
the names of the manufacturers and 
sales agents so that the public could 
tell what to ask for should they 
wish to purchase fabrics containing 
Franklin colors in local retail stores. 
This scheme also made it easy for 
department store buyers who visit- 
ed the exhibit in considerable num- 
bers to refer to the proper sources 
in case they wished to stock any of 
the brands shown in the Franklin 
Process display. 

Complete co-operation was estab- 
lished between the Franklin Proc- 
ess Company and the department 
stores during the exhibit so that the 
Franklin Process Company was en- 
abled to refer interested spectators 
to the various department stores in 
Providence that carried any of the 
branded fabrics shown. 

The branded fabrics containing 
Franklin Process fast colors which 
were shown in the exhibit were as 
follows: Peter Pan Ginghams, man- 
ufactured and marketed by Henry 
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Glass & Co., New York; Chauvelisse 
Tissues, marketed by Fred Butter- 
field & Co., New York; Burton Tis- 
sues, marketed by Burton Bros & 
Co.. New York: Blackstone and 
Berkeley Shirtings, marketed by 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall, New York; 
Hobart Shirtings, marketed by Van 
Dam & Barnard, New York; Ar- 
tistic Shirts, marketed by F. Ja- 
cobson & Son, New York; Louis- 
ville Plisse Beach and Bathrobe 
Fabric, marketed by Westerly Tex- 
tile Co., New York; Stevens Bed- 
spreads, marketed by Clarence 
Whitman & Son, New York; Rose- 
mary Damasks, marketed by Joseph 
L. Wilson & Co., New York; Candle- 
wick Bedspreads, loaned by the 
Shepard Company department store 
of Providence and manufactured in 
the South; Rederest Towels, mar- 
keted by James Elliot & Co., Inc.; 
aml Androscoggin Towels, manu- 
factured by Androscoggin Mills at 
Lewiston, Me. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


With the total amount of spaces 
sold and the number of exhibitors 
far in excess of previous years, the 
Twentieth Annual Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition, to be held at Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the National! 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers on April 7 to 
14 at the Commercial Museum, 
promises to be far the most suc- 
cessful ever held in the history of 
the trade. 


Chester I. Campbell, who will di- 


rect and personally guide the big 
exposition, is highly enthusiastic 
over the interest being shown 


throughout the industry and proph- 
esies a most successful business get- 
ter and business building show. 
“The Knitting Arts Exhibition 
has become the annual get-together 
of the hosiery and underwear 
trade,” states Mr. Campbell. “It pro- 
vides the manufacturer and jobber 
and the dealer an opportunity for 
personal contact impossible to du- 
plicate, and its scope is not only 
limited to the manufacturer of fin- 
ished goods, but it also provides the 
allied trade an opportunity to dis- 
play their lines direct to the buyer.” 


“Our past shows have proven 
their worth as producers of new 
business, and from the _ interest 


shown in the coming show, I feel 
confident that it will be the most 
successful and beneficial that we 
have ever staged. 

“Already the demand for space 
exceeds that of past years and there 
is no doubt that when the doors are 
open that every inch of the huge 
hall will be crowded with interest- 
ing and instructive exhibits.” 

From advance plans of the asso- 
ciation, it is quite evident that Show 
Week will be crowded with activi- 
lies. The annual convention and the 
round-up luncheon will be centers 
of high-pitched enthusiasm. 

As to the exhibition itself, every 
conceivable kind of machinery and 
apphance for the manufacturing, 
dyeing and drying of knit goods will 
be shown. “Spinners’ Row” will 
show the best kind of yarn to pro- 
duce the finest of underwear. 

There are a few desirable spaces. 
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C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 


HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 


Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena. Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 5S. Williams 
All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


= 
ARKANSAS 
AY 
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COTTON 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President L. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


MERROWING 


Established 4838 
FOR — 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


SECTION BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


| Section Beam Head 


| Patented June 7, 1921 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS | 
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Filling Preparation and Its 
Effect on Spinning and 
Weaving 


Continued from Page 18 


cost of preparation in their partic- 
ular application to this process. 

If the element of chance and 
change in weaving could be practi- 
cally eliminated by placing a 3% 
pound cone of inspected filling be- 
neath a loom, it would unquestion- 
ably be considered the last word in 
improvement; therefore, it might 
not be unwise to accept what pres- 
ent achievement has to offer in the 
combination which approaches this 
ideal by supplying the magazine of 
an automatic loom with twenty-four 
bobbins that might easily contain 
3% pounds of Inspected material 

Having suggested for your consid- 
eration the possibility of increasing 
plain and semi-automatic loom jobs, 
provided the filling is prepared in 
greater lengths for the let 
us bmefly consider the effect of this 
change from an operative stand- 

[nder common practice a 
of 40/1s filling spun with a 1%” 
ring would contain approximately 
1,680 yards, and would run about ten 
minutes in a loom operated at a 
los picks per minute, 
weaving 36-inch goods; consequent- 
ly, a Weaver running eight plain 
looms must change filling supplies 
forty-eight times every sixty min- 
utes, or once every seventy-five sec- 
onds. 

On the other hand, if the same 
operative accepted twelve. looms 
served with a double amount of pre- 
pared filling, they would change 
supplies only thirty-six times per 
hour, or once every ninety-two sec- 
onds, 


process, 


bobbin 


speed of 


It is also interesting to figure that 
if under these conditions a wound 
bobbin runs twenty minutes, a mag- 
azine of twenty-four bobbins would 


last eight hours. This is food for 
thought and an excuse for action. 
providing you are gifted with an 


imagination and have a punch. 

li is true, if you increase the 
number of plain looms to a weaver, 
you increase the warp burden, buf 
does not the same thing hold true 
in semi-automatic loom weaving? 
For, as | have previously called to 
your attention, the principle of re- 
wound filling and the principle of 
magazine supply identical, if 
being simply a question of degree; 
therefore, it follows that if weavers 
stamp the semi-automatic type of 
loom with their approval, it is very 
reasonable to expect their co-oper- 
ation by the adoption of a similar 
time-saving principle. Arguments to 
the contrary simply represent fear- 
thought rather than forethought. 

\ proof of this contention is found 
in the present status of the rewind- 
ing art, which shows us that within 
recent years this country alone has 


are 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 
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absorbed nearly 50,000 winding spin- 
dies, which were fitted and equipped 
for rewinding strictly grey filling 
yarns; over 40,000 plain and semi- 
automatic looms are being served 
with the product of these spindles. 

Furthermore, eight representative 
Eastern mills and two tmportant 
Southern mills, individually operat- 
ing from fourteen hundred to five 
thousand looms, wind and prepare 
all of their grey filling yarns for 
wenving. 

In the final analysis, assuming 
that the foregoing statements are 
accepted, this is equally important 
to bear in mind—that cost of filling 
preparation applies to less than 50 
per cent of cloth construction, while 
savings are estimated on the 100 per 
cent to be benefited. 

In conclusion, | ask you to 
riously consider these two facts: 

First, that the value of a propo- 
sition of this kind might never be 
determined unless outside and inside 
forces temporarily adopt and sup- 


se- 


port the child represented by the 
idea, and that the ‘greatest stum- 
bling block to progress is the man 


who has been doing a certain thing 


a certain way for many years, and 
will not consider any new method 
for fear it might change the rou- 


tine of his peaceful life. 

Second, I wish to emphasize this 
fact—that serious competitive con- 
ditions will have to met from 
many quarters, unless the restric- 
tive rules of working, which neces- 
sarily limit output, are neutralized 
by the adoption of such legitimate 
aid as may be secured in producing 
quality and volume. 


he 


Many of you who drive automo- 
biles have undoubtedly at different 
limes driven a roundabout way to 
reach an objective point, in order 
fo travel on improved State roads, 
figuring and quite logically, I 
claim) that not only would you save 
lime by so doing, but that the slight 
sdditional cost for gasoline would be 
more than compenséted for by the 
comfort and safety enjoyed, and the 
lessened wear and tear on both ma- 
chine and driver. In other words, 
the direct route is not necessarily 
the most economical way to travel. 

While this illustration may strike 
you as being far-fetched, it exactly 
describes what we find to be a fact 
in the application of intermediate 
winding processes to the textile in- 
dustry. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Reports Net Profit of 
$54,073 


Net profits of $54,073, after all de- 
ductions, are reported by the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual 
report submitted to stockholders. 
This figure compares with a net 
operating deficit of $2.177.871. after 
providing for depreciation and in- 
lerest Charges, a year ago, and a net 
loss of $622,150 for 1924. The ecom- 
pany s profit and loss account shows 
that profits from operations, after 
deducting administrative, selling and 
general expenses, amounted to $2,- 
091,319. Profits from operations in 


tthe 
333) 
| 
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the year previous amounted to only 
$335,119, the unfavorable report be- 
ing the effect of a nine months’ 
strike in practically all of the mills 
of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 


Provision for depreciation of tixed 
slightly below that of a 
year ago and amounts to $543,565, as 
compared with $635,000 a year ago. 
Profits before deducting interest 
amounted fo $2.047.754. as compared 


assets is 


with a loss a year ago of $299,580. 
Deductions from profits were &1.- 
862.288 for interest on bonds, bills 
payable, etc.. and $131,392 for bond 
interest written off; leaving net 
profits for the vear of $54,073. 

The company’s balance sheet 
shows current assets of $16,545,605 


and current liabilities of $9,062,482, 
making a ratio of one to the other 
of approximately 1.83 to 1. For the 
vear 1922 current were §$3,- 
006,351 greater and current liabili- 
ties were 81.797.453 above those re- 
ported for the year just ended. Sur- 
plus of net quick assets over labili- 
amounts to $5.483.124. as 
pared with a surplus of net quick 
assets over labilities of $8,692,052 a 


assets 


fies 


year ago. Bills payable have been 
reduced from $11,826,000 in 1921 and 
S8.730.000 in 1922 to §&6.860.000 on 
December 1, 1923. Accounts and 


notes receivable show an increase of 


from $8.180.212 on December 31. 
1922. to $8.323.200 on December 31 
last. Inventories are considerably 


below a year ago, amounting to $6,- 
054,176, as compared with $9,124,014 
in 1922. 


The outstanding capital stock re- 
mains unchanged. The first mort- 
gage 8&8 per cent bonds of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation and 
the first mortgage 7 per cent bonds 
of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., have both 
been reduced by the operation of the 
sinking funds—the one from $4,750.- 
000 to $4,000,000, and the other from 
$7,500,000 to $7,393,000. Unpaid cum- 
ulative dividends on the first pre- 
ferred stock now stand at $400,000. 
The number of stockholders has iu- 
creased from 3.030-to 5.409 on 
cember 31, 1923. 


Commenting upon the past yeur’s 
operations, Henry B. Stinson, secre- 
tary, in his report to stockholders, 
states that in 1923, the corporation. 
due to the successful operation of 
the Southern mills and the Windsor 


Print Works directly owned by it. 
showed, apart from operations of 
subsidiaries, substantial net protits 


after all charges, including interest 
and depreciation. 


“In spite of great improvemeni in 
operating equipment and efficiency, 
however, the mills of B. B. & R 
Knight, Inc., again showed a heavy 
that your corporation was 
fortunate in being able to show on a 
combined basis net profits for the 


loss. Sst) 


year. The heavy loss of the Knight 
Mills was due to the fact that the 
New England mills, owing to the 
high wages and shorter working 
hours prevailing there, could not 


compete with Southern mills mak- 
ing similar merchandise and having 
much lower wages and longer work- 
ing hours. 

“The net profits for the year 
amounted to $54,073, and is in con- 
trast to the deficit for the preceding 
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year ending December 31, 1922, of 


177.872. 


“Current assets of your corpora- 
tion on December 31, 1923, amounted 
ty $16.545.605. The current. habili- 


ties on the same date were $9,062,- 


i82, making a ratio of one to the 
other of approximately 183 to 1. 
Bills payable have been reduced 


from $11,826,000 in 1921 and $8,730,- 
000 in 1922 to $6,860,000 on December 
31. 1923. Accounts.and notes receiv- 
able show an increasé of from %8,- 
180.212 on December 31, 1922, to $8,- 
223 200 on December 31, 1923.” 


Stee] Heddle Plant Half Finished. 


Greenville. S. C.—The Greenville 


branch plant of the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company is now 
about 50 per cent completed. The 


huilding is of reinforced concrete, 


iwo stories and basement. 


W. M. Welch, Ine.. 
contractors. 


are the build- 


Poe Hardware Company has con- 
tract for fire protection and heating. 

Parks Manufacturing Company is 
furnishing elevator. 


Machinery will individually 
motor driven. Motors have been 
purchased from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 


J. K. Sirrime & Co., 
C.. are the engineers. 


Greenville. 3S. 


Alizarine Rubinole R 

lnder the above designation, the 
Girasselli Chemical Company is plac- 
ing on the market their domestic 
manufacture of this well known 
color, The properties and the chem- 
ical composition of both the import- 
ed and domestie products are the 
same. 


Alizarine Rubinole R is dyed with 
an addition of Glauber’s Salt and 
Sulphuric Acid, and is very level 
dyeing. 


The color 1s said to be fast to 
acid, alkali, stoving, steaming and 
washing, and its fastness to milling 
will suffice in most Its ex- 
traordinarily. good fastness to light, 
which is equal to that of any 
other color of similar shade, makes 
it a very valuable product, and it is 
not only particularly well adapted 
for self shades, the makers say, but 
is a very useful product in combina- 
lion with such colors as Alizarine 
Blue Sap, as, Jr, Sky, the Alizarine 
Cyanine Greens and the Fast Light 
Yellows, for the dyeing of an exten- 
sive range of shades on ladies’ dress 
goods, gentlemen’s suitings, as well 
as Carpet yarns. 

White 


not 


Cases. 


colton effect 


Stained. 


threads are 

Another advantage of this color is 
that it can be dyed on a 
mordant or after chrome and _ its 
shade is only slightly affected as 
compared with the acid dyeing. 

It is also well adapted for dyeing 
silk and Gloria Silk (Silk and Wool). 


chrome 


both fibers being dyed a uniform 
shade. As a shading color is half 
wool dyeing, the wool is dyed a 


deep shade in a neutral bath con- 
taming Glauber's Salt. 
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Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ite 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed ahd Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 
Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New: River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


tichmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


| 
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Established 1894 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


( SUDDUTH & WALNE 
COTTON 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale. Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
&CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


| 


J. W. PRIOR 
Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


4. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 


High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S*~nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


gation. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. 


You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, 8. C. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 


Bethayres, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Special Machinery For Established 1889 
Textile Mills “Cob 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


English Expect to Lead in 
Fine Cottons 


FOR a great many years the Eng- 

lish cotton industry has tended 
fo progress towards finer goods. 
That is to say, gradually spinners 
and manufacturers have lost their 
trade in coarse and heavy goods. 
During the World War a revival 
occurred in the coarser departments 
of the trade and numerous firms in 
that period did better than for 
many years previously. However, 
it is recognized that the future of 
the English cotton industry in nor- 
mal times will depend to a large 
extent upon an increased demand in 
the finer and more expensive fab- 
rics. 

This tendency is only natural 
when it is remembered that other 
countries during the last few years 
have built mills and factories for 
the production of cotton goods, and 
these concerns for the most part 
have turned their attention to the 
commoner styles of cloth. Not many 
years ago numerous’ Lancashire 
manufacturers did quite a large 
business in goods known as T-cloths 
and Mexicans, especially for China 
and the near Eastern markets. This 
trade, however, seéms to have dis- 
appeared and only occasionally does 
one hear of contracts being ar- 
ranged in descriptions of this kind. 

During the past twelve months, 
during which the depression in Lan- 
cashire has been very severe, prob- 
ably the worst section has been that 
devoted to the production of sized 
shirtings, and makers of the lower 
qualities have experienced much 
difficulty in securing orders of any 
kind. It is quite apparent that or- 
dinary grey shirtings are being 
produced in larger quantities in 
other countries mainly in the East. 

On the other hand, in recent times 
there has been considerable discus- 
sion with regard to the inereased 
demand for fine fabrics. Spinning 
mills in Bolton and district, where 
Egyptian cotton is used, have been 
quite busy for several months. Man- 
ufacturers who produce fancy fab- 
rics also have done much better. 
The improvement in this section of 
the industry has been particularly 
due to the much freer buying by 
the United States of America. 

It is of interest to mention that 
during the ten months ended Octo- 
ber last, exports of cotton piece 
goods from the United Kingdom to 
America amounted to 144,000,000 
square yards against only 80,000,000 
square yards in the same period of 
1922, and less than 86,000,000 square 
yards’in the corresponding time of 
1921. 

This increased trade has been 
chiefly in Warp Satins, Poplins, 
Brocades, and other high class fancy 
materials. 

Numerous Lancashire manufac- 
turers are beginning to see the trend 
of events. and weaving sheds, that 
for many years have produced me- 
dium and ordinary qualities of 
cloth, are now changing production 
to finer goods. 

It is of interest to mention that 
the shipments of dyed cloths from 
the United Kingdom for the ten 
months ended October last were 
876,000,000 square yards against 662,- 
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000,000 square yards in the same 
period of the previous year, and 
432,000,000 square yards in the cor- 
responding time of 1921. On the 
other hand exports in plain grey 
goods tend to fall off. 

In view of the changed conditions 
throughout the world the opinion is 
held in English cotton trade circles 
that the future of the industry de- 
pends very largely upon an increas- 
ing demand for the finer and higher 
makes of piece goods. It must be 
expected that, as the years go on, 
other countries will produce larger 
and still larger quantities of coarse 
materials. It is expected that the 
purchasing power of consumers of 
cotton fabrics will tend to increase 
and that the peoples of the world 
will want to use better quality ma- 
terials. If this development takes 
place Lancashire has nothing to 
fear as she is in a position to beat 
all competitors when it is a question 
of preducing high grade materials. 


Progress in Co-Operative 
Marketing 


(Continued from Page 35) 
to satisfy notes given for production 
credit. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the extension of the movement in 
the cotton belt is the widespread 
practice of mortgaging the crop in 
the spring to get enough money to 
make a crop. Some of the co-oper- 
atives are meeting this situation by 
organizing loan agencies under the 
intermediate credit act. 

One interesting feature of the 
movement is the almost immediate 
acceptance of the co-operatives as 
factors in the business world of the 
South. Practically all of the money 
borrowed by the co-operatives came 
from banking houses of long stand- 
ing, conservative and careful. More 
than $50,000,000 have been loaned by 
established banking and financial 
agencies. Very little help has been 
needed from the War Finance Cor- 
poration. In a number of associa- 
lions all the money borrowed has 
come from within the home State. 

Fear has been expressed that the 
co-operatives might get a monopoly 
on the cotton crop of the South and 
then ask their own price. This fear 
is answered by the fact that if the 
c-ooperatives were to do such a 
thing there is plenty of good cotton 
land in the belt that is not being 
devoted to cotton at present and if 
the associations made the price of 
cotton too high there would be an 
immediate rush on the part of in- 
dependent growers to grow cotton to 
get the fancy prices, resulting in an 
over-supply and catastrophe for the 
co-operatives. Good business judg- 
ment demands that cotton be sold at 
a price that will enable the mill to 
manufacture it at a profit and the 
consumer to buy it at a reasonable 
figure.—Boston Transcript. 


Rumanian Textile Industry Wants 
Protection. 

There is a growing sentiment in 
the Rumanian textile industry in 
favor of an increase in import du- 
ties on textiles, particularly cotton 
goods, in order to protect the do- 
mestic industry which is still in the 
first stages of development, Acting 


oF 
west 
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Operating Executives of Ga. 
Meet March 18 


Continued from Page 10) 


waste and dirty waste from getting 
mtn your roving? 


Spinning. 


1. Should there be any difference 
in the percentage of humidity on 
the same numbers of warp and fill- 
ing; if so, what percentage is best 
for good running work on each? 

2. What size top roll weight 
best for with the single 
roller, on your numbers of yarn? 

3. Does it increase the breaking 
strength to spin warp yarn on filling 
wound bobbins with the same twist 
multiple used with the warp 
wind? 

4. At relatively high roll speeds, is 
there a loss in the breaking strength 
of the yarn? If so, is it due to the 
rate of drafting, or to the high 
spindle speed, or other cause? 

). Have you had any experience 
with roving stop motions on spin- 
ning frames? If so, what were the 
results? 


is 


use boss 


as 


6. Is a buneh-builder profitable 
under all conditions? 
7. What advantage has filling- 


wind for warp over warp wind, if 
any? 

8. What rule for cleaning have 
you in the spinning department? 
Please state these.in detail. 

9. In your opinion, which is bet- 
ter: a large bobbin with a large ring, 
or a small bobbin with a small ring? 
Why? 

10. Have roving bobbin cleaners 
heen advantageous to your spinning 
room, if used? 

11. How much roving do you allow 
on a bobbin to be taken out of the 
creels? Is your standard two inches, 
three inches, or something else? 

12. Is there any way to put on 
filling yarn so as to prevent making 
slugs in the cloth without using the 
feeler motion? 

13. What is your experience with 
cork rolls in the place of leather 
rolis? 

14. What causes leather top rolls 
Lo become fluted? 

i5. Why is it that extra twist on 
the speeder makes better running 
spinning? Or does it? 

OSCAR D. GRIMES, 
Chairman, Carding Division. 


W. L. PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Spinning Division. ° 


Return your answers to Robert W. 
Philip, Secretary, 1017 Grant Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Analysis of Woven Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 8) 
transferred to design pape: by ex- 
amining with the naked eye; or a 
nagnifying glass may be placed 
over and the order of interlacing 
read off to an assistant. Having 
recorded the interlacing of thread 
or pick one (1), loosen it from the 
cloth and proceed in a similar way 
with threads or picks 2, 3, 4, ete. 
Care must be taken that when once 
a given thread or pick has been 
decided upon for the commence- 
ment of the weave, each subsequent 
consecutive reading must be 
started on this particular thread or 

pick. 

As which material—warp or 
filling the most convenient to 
take from the cloth, no definite rule 


oT 


to 


is 


can be laid down. In the case of 
cloths containing about an equal 
number of threads and picks per 


inch with the same amount of warp 
and filling on the surface of the 
cloth, then the taking out of the 
filling might be established as a rule. 
Where the warp threads are much 
closer set than the picks of filling 
it will be found most convenient to 
read the interlacing by drawing the 
warp over filling, and where there 
are more picks than threads the 
interlacing of filling should be read 
off. 

It of utmost importance that 
the counting of the warp and filling 
threads per inch be carefully done, 
as an error of three or four threads 
per inch would be responsible for 
making the resultant and repro- 
duced fabric a higher or lower 
quality than the one imitated. In 
fine goods in which there are 65 or 
more threads per inch, an error of 
two or three. threads or picks per 
inch would not be as important to 
the result, as in cloths where the 
threads and picks per inch are com- 
paratively low and where abnormal 
slipping may result. There are two 
distinct methods of counting the 
threads and picks per inch. They 
By counting the tdividual 
number of threads in one-fourth, 
one-half, or one inch by means of a 
pick glass. Next, by counting the 
repeats of the weave or coloring 
within a given space. To obtain the 
highest degree of accuracy, the lat- 
ler method is commended wherever 
upplheable. 


is 


Czechoslovakia. 

Owing to an improved demand for 
yarn, both for foreign and domestic 
trade, cotton mills are at present 
operating close to normal capacity. 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. 


Cla rksdale, 


WILSON & CO. 


Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 


Offices: 
Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
BIGBOY 


DOMESTIC 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA 
DELTA AND 
WESTERN 
COTTONS 


BRAND 
BIGBOY 


EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


. 


Shepperson 


Ar. 


Long 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 


Distance Phones 


P OO. Box 621 


4 4 Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
(Incorporated) All shipments given careful attention. 
Cotton Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
to mills on type. Brevard Court 
Jackson, Tennessee = Charlotte, - ~ - - - - - N. C 
a 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal 


Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Representing 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, 8. C. 
Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
continued rather dull for the week, 
although there was a somewhat bet- 
ter feeling toward the end of the 
week. There is an increasing belief 
that the bottom has been reached 
and that a good buying movement 
will develop within a few weeks. It 
is felt that if the cotton markets 
can hold steady for a week or two 
a good business may be expected in 
cloths. 

Inquiry was good last week and 
came from large buyers who are in 
need of various goods. Prices 
showed a great deal of irregularity 
and as many goods that have sold 
very slowly during the past few 
weeks have not been priced in ac- 
cordance with the lower cotton 
price and sales prices last week on 
such lines naturally showed a drop. 
Many lines of print cloths, sheetings 
and convertibles are still below a 
parity with the new low prices on 
cotton. 

There was some good business in 
print cloths in the past few days- 
On Wednesday, some _ estimate, 
about 100,000 pieces were taken. 
These were reported for both spec- 
ulative and for regular converting. 
There was some fair print cloth 
business during the week—and con- 
siderable business declined, because 


mills would no longer consider 
prices bid. This trading has not 
been general. Some sellers have 


been encouraged more than a little, 
and state they believe this is the 
start, which will gradually broaden 
—and work through other kinds of 
cloths. 

Sheetings were very irregular. It 
was stated that some 4-yard 37-inch 
goods were available from second 
hands at 10% cents lower than mills 
would accept. A fair amount of 
business has been done on 6.15s at 
7% eents and 5.50s at 8% cents this 
week. Some other light weight goods 
were sold to the bag trades. Most 
quotations are nominal and in the 
absence of firm bids many agents 
say they do not assume to guess 
what mills will do. 

Sateens and twills were dull. 
Prices are irregular as Many num- 
bers have not been asked for and 
traders say they do not know what 
they are worth. 

In the combed goods division, the 
new prices at which Cantons have 
sold, were the subject of quite some 
discussion—25 cents for the 96x100 
single end, and 18% cents for the 
96x64 single end. The silk and cot- 


“ — 4 


ed about 80 per cent. 


ton market has been a hard one to 
follow, with prices and price ideas 
changing quite some—and often, of 


late. Spots of 34-inch, 80x56 Tus- 
sahs sold at 27 cents. 
There have been numerous indi- 


cations of improvement in the last 
week or so. Inquiries have been 
greater in number than they have 
been in some time, and actual busi- 
ness pul through has been better. 
However, there is no basis yet for 
calling business good, except in the 
comparison with what has been go- 
ing on during the early part of this 
year. Further improvement in fin- 
ished goods is expected, in view of 
the fact that stocks of numerous 
items are low, and it is known that 
buyers have been holding off placing 
orders as long as possible. The opin- 
ion is that, for nearby needs, the 
element of risk in the purchasing of 
cotton goods today in most varieties 
is as small as if can be under any 
possible business conditions. It is 
evidently an appreciation of this 
fact that has resulted in the gray 
cloth inquiry that has been reported 
in the last week or so. 

Cotton goods prices in this market 
were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s Yl, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 14 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 14 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 13 
Brown sheetings, standard 16 
Ticking, 8-ounce 28 
Denims 244% 
Staple ginghams 15 


— 


American Silk Hosiery Disappearing 
From Turkey. 

American hosiery firms were able 
to compete successfully in the Turk- 
ish market from 1919 to 1922 and at 
one time supplied half of the im- 
ports but there are now almost no 
American silk stockings on the 
market except old stocks, Vice Con- 
sul R. 8. Dursley reports. Imports 
of silk and artificial, silk hosiery for 
women are estimated at $82,500 dur- 
ing 1923, of which Germany furnish- 
The practical 
elimination of American hosiery by 
German competition, although part- 
ly due to the depreciation of both 
Turkish and German currency with 
respect to the dollar, may also be 
attributed largely to the intensive 
methods used by German manufac- 
turers in cultivating this market. 


~ = BMC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


(WARP TYING MACHINES HAND 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD . ILL .U.S.A. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket was quiet last week, with prices 
irregular and showing a further de- 
cline on some counts. The finer 


counts of carded yarn declined 
slightly, while the coarser numbers 
held firm. Dealers report that while 
present yarn prices are very attrac- 
tive, but that yarn consumers are 
not inclined to buy and that it 1s not 
any easier to get buyer and seller 
together than it was before the last 
price decline. Yarn buyers contin- 
ued to purchase only what yarn 
they must have for their immediate 
needs. It is estimated that at least 
three-fourths of the present yarn 
orders call for prompt delivery or 
not past the end of this month and 
the middle of April. 

Continued decline in cotton quo- 
tations, lack of interest in cotton 
yarns, increasing surplus of yarn 
stocks, here and among the spin- 
ners, and growing competition 
among the dealers and spinners for 
fresh orders, have combined to pro- 
duce another break in yarn rates, 
this latest reaction being the most 
severe thus’ far this month in the 
case of many counts, bringing them 
down to where they were selling a 
little less than six months ago, when 
spot cotton in New York was quoted 
at around 26 cents'a pound. 

Spinners prices are still well 
above those quoted in this market, 
and it is very hard to quote figures 
that represent actual values, due to 
the difference between dealers and 
mill prices. 

Insulators were reported in the 
market for small quantities of yarn, 
ranging in number from 6s to 12s, 
tinged stock. An order for a mod- 
erate quantity of 20s 2-ply carded 
chain warp was reported placed by 
a Philadelphia towel manufacturer 
at a price of 48% cents. Some lit- 
tle interest was also reported from 
lace manufacturers, one of which 
paid 49 cents for a small quantity of 
20s 2-ply skeins. 

Yarn prices were published in the 
market as follows: 

Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s 44 a 2-ply 24s. 50 ab5Sl 
10s 26s__51%a52 
128 to 148.46 a47 2-ply 30s..53 ab54 
2-ply 16s_.48%a 2-ply 40s_.64 a65 
2-ply 20s__48%a49 2-ply 50s_.74 
Two-Ply Skeins 

8s 40s 64 a 
10s to 12s_44%a46 40s ex 70 aT72 
l4s 464ea 50s 74 
47 60s Sl a 
20s. 4744a48 Tinged Carpet— 
50 a 3 and 4- ply 40 a. 
26s White Carpet— 
3 and 4-ply438 a44 


Duck Yarns. 
3. 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
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Single Skeins. 
a 20s 


6e to Ss__43 48 a 
10s 44 a 24s 51 a 
12s 45 a 268 51 
l4s 46 a 30s 53 abd4 
16s 47 
Frame Cones 

Rs 43\%a 48a 
10s 44 a 248 50 a. 
12s 268 51 a 
14s 45 a 28s 52 a 
16s 45a 30s 55 
18s 46 a46% 30s ty’g a 
20s 47 a45 40s 64 a 

Combed Peeler Skeins. 
2-ply 108s..65 a 2-ply 50s__87 


a 
2-ply 20s_.68 a70 2-ply 60s..90 a95 
2-ply 30s_.73 a75 2-ply 70s__1 00al 06 
2-ply 36s..78 a80 2-ply 80s_.1 1bal 20 
2-ply 408.80 a82 

Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s 55 abd6 30s 63 
12s 56 32s 68 
Ll4s 57 ads 34s 70 aT2 
l6s 58 959 36s 75 
18s 59 ab60 38s 77 al8 
20s 60 a. 40s 7& 
22s 60 aél 50s 85 ab7 
61 60s 90 
26s 70s 1 10 
28s 62 a63 80s 1 l5al 20 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins 
20s, 2-ply_61 a 36s 2-ply_70 a 
228, 2-ply 62 a 40s, 2-ply_75 a 
24s, 2-ply_63 a 45s, 2-ply.79 a 
30s, 2-ply_66 a 50s, 2-ply.88 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s.. 52 a 22s 56 
12s 53 a 26s 60 abl 
l4s 564 a 28s. 62 a63 
20s 55 30s 63 a65 


Japanese Buying Chinese Cotton. 


Predominant among the buyers of 
China cotton are the Japanese in 
Shanghai and Tientsin, who are 
purchasing both for export and for 
consumption in their mills located 
in China, Commercial Attache J. 
Arnold informs the Department of 
Commerce. Shipping space for this 
cargo is reported scarce with prices 
growing firmer. The Chinese mill 
holdings of cotton ‘are small, while 
the position of foreign operated 
mills is comparatively better. The 
controversy at Tientsin regarding 
the settlement of cotton contracts is 
still unsettled. 


Indian Cotton Goods Production 50 
Per Cent Above Pre-War. 


The average pre-war output of 
the Indian cotton mills was 1,105,- 
494,000 yards of cloth comprising 
854,141,000 yards of grey and bleach- 
ed piece goods, and 251,353,000 yards 
of colored, according to the Indian 
trade commissioner to London. For 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, 
totalled 1,725,217,000 yards, including 
1,271,723,000 yards of grey and 
bleached, and 453,494,000 yards of 
colored piece goods. The pre-war 
average production of cotton twist 
and yarn was 646,757,000 pounds, of 
which 478,538,000 were counts 1 to 
20, and 146,363,000 were counts 21 to 
30. During the fiscal year ending 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atiantic Avenue, Boston 


D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V_.-Pres. 
. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 2 = aon Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


a March 31, 1923, the Indian mills pro- 
Chain Warps. duced 478,549,000 pounds of counts 1 
12s 45a. 52 to 20, and 208,959,000 pounds of 21s 
--- to 30s, and 18,339 pounds of other 
20s 48 a yarns. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 

52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
COTTON YARNS 

Philadelphia Providence Chicago Oharlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


The Yarn Market 

| 
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Mill For Sale. 

4 good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


Textile Plant 
Location 


Best in South. See our proposi- 


tion. Box 113, Hillsboro, N. C. 


For Sale. 
Liddell hand baling waste press. 
~ | Excellent condition. Size of bale 
Wanted——Position as cloth roow 27” x 54”. $125.00 f. o. b. Char- 
overseer. Am now employed as lotte. Address R. 8. 8., care South- 
experienced with silk farwies, 


eotton fancies and novelty goods. 
Best of references. Address L. 
W. care Southern Textile Bul- 


For Sale 


san 1—No. 154 Economy 
— i} Baling Press, very 
Wanted ee cheap. Perfectly new. 

Position as oversefr of spin- 


Have had long experience 
on coarse and fine 


ning 
as overseer 


Hampshire 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
—Agents— 


numbers, short and long staple ° e 
cotton. Can . guapantee = proper Spinning Co. 
results with good level roving. 
G. H. F. care Southern Textile Clover, S. C. 
Bulletin. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY } 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S.C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


‘HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


——— 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, 
P. 0. Box 792 


Southern Representative 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


Because of its better protective qualities 
makes frequent repainting unnecessary 
and so gives better protection at lower 
cost. 


a natural combination of flake 
silica-graphite. The vehicle is best boiled 
linseed oil It will not peel, crack or 
flake off because of the natural elasticity 
of flake graphite, while the silica is an 
anchor that withstands wear 


it is 


Write for Booklet No. 176B 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
Jersey City, N. d 

Established 1827 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


7 Ms 
( — || 
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EMPLOYMENT | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry 


WANT position as overseer Weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of 


goods. Can get good production, with 
small percentage of seconds. Best of 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4127. 


WANT position as overseer weave room, 
large or small. Now employed as over- 
seer and giving satisfaction but wish 
larger place. Experienced on wide va- 
riety of goods, white and colored. Good 
references. No. 4128. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent. 
Am experienced man with long record 
of successful service. Best of refer- 


ences. Can come on short notice No. 
4129. 
WANT position as overseer carding. 


Competent man who thoroughly under- 
stands carding and preparatory proc. 


esses. Character and habits good, 
steady work and a hustler for produc- 
tion. No. 4130. 

WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming or slashing. Have had 12 


years’ experience in above departments. 
At present overseer with 1,000 looms on 
checks and chambrays and am giving 
satisfaction. Age 40, married, good 
references. No. 4131. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Expe- 
rienced, reliable and first-class man in 
every respect. Best of reference. No. 
4147. 


WANT. position as superintendent or will 
accept place as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced in some of the 
largest and best mills in the South and 
can get results References. No. 4132. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Am 
reliable man of sober habits, good man- 
ager of help and thoroughly understand 
carding. Good references. No. 4133. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would accept place as 
overseer weaving in large mill. Can get 
production at right price and under- 
stand quality weaving methods. Best 
of references. No. 4134. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
nine or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. WPighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
ood textile education and can run the 


ob. No. 4136. 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4139. 


tender or sec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
employed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. No. 4140. 
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WANT position as overseer of carding. WANT position as superintendent of 


Long experience in handlin a com- 
bination of both rooms an can et 
excellent results. Good references. oO. 
4148. 


yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
and past record. No. 4169 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plant 


Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
tricilan. BDmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


ing or overseer cloth room. 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8S. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in East, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4157 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
seo manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits: Ex- 
cellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
dle work in satisfactory manner. ‘Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
= am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 4166. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ent and overseer. Good references. No. 


4167. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 


give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


as superintendent or 
overseer’s place in any de- 
Thoroughly qualified to han- 


WANT position 
will take 
partment. 


die any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 


will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173. 

WANT position as overseer 

Practical man of long experience on 

practically all yarn counts made in 

South. Good references. No. 4174. 


spinning. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 

SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 

ner desires position. Would take place 

as night superintendent in large mill. 

Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 

references No. 4177. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 

WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


~ 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
pesos of service. Fine references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 


ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. .4186. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in og 

oe. 


plants. Good references. 
4192. 


47 


WANT position as 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


superintendent of 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 4193. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre. 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 


where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. Cc. 8S Good refer- 
ences No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 


weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
room 3 years. Good references. No 
4195. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. M\ 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 


kinds of goods. Excellent references 
No. 4196. 

WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
‘tler for quality production and good 
oe of help. Good references. No 
4198. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent Now employed. Man 
years as both superintendent and over- 
seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 

WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


WANT position S superintendent of 
yarn or Weave n.ill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experi\nce in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics 
Experienced -man of good habits and 
character and can give good refer- 
ences. No. 4202. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed 'but have 
good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4208. 

WANT position as spinner. Have held 
present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 


spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
down. No. 4204. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 


ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. sest of references. No. 4208. 


carder. Thoroughly 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results Experience gained in some 


of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent. of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mil! 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes. skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 4! 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 


ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4118. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor. 
ta strictly confidential. Ne 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

AL BONE— 
Roessier & WHaasilacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ~ 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine & Co., J. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced -Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR coTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Co 
BANKS— 
American Trust Co. j 
BEAMING AND ay MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


inc. 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed, 
Mossberg Pressed 


BEAMING COMBS 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir o. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
& Sons Co. 


Wood's, T. B. 
BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Fiexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


stee! Corp. 
Stee! Corp. 


Co. 


BENCH DRAWERS, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 

BENCH LEGS, SRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Anitine & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan. Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

SLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


“Argan’’)— 


BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

International Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Aikali Works, Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweeney. 

CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
R P. Sweeney. 

CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 

CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

COAL— 

Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Selt Co 

COM 
Stes! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane @& Co. 
Mauney-Stee!l Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Inc. 


inc. 


Roy & Son, B. 
Saco-Lowel}ll Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


inc. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

(Revolution, 


c.)— 
The Root Co. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., 

Metz, H. A., 

National Aniline z Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


Co. 


Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

(STEAM, 

NG 


OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allie. Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 


FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Go. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
MecClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 

N. & WN. J. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mf Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
ao Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Cor 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Co. 
arrier Engineering Cor 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
FINISH! 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Stee! Belting Co. 
merican Laundry Machin 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Belting Co. 
F. Houghton Co. 
CHLORINE— 
atnieson Alkali 
a Works, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
tne BEAMS AND HEADS— 
ssberg ressed Stee! r 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


The. 


inc. 
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LOOM HARNESS— 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. ' 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 


Garland Mfg. Co. fog Pump & Well Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
W orks. Roessier & Hasslacher. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— QUILLERS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed Universal Winding Co. 
W orks, Whitin Machine Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. QUILL CLEANERS— 
LUBRICANTS— Terrell Machine Co. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. RAILINGS (Iron)— 
. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Anchor Post Iron Works 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. READY BUILT HOMES— 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— The Minter Homes Co. 
E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. RECEPTACLES— 
MANGLES— Economy Baler Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. Rogers Fibre Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
MARKERS— Whitin Machine Works. 
Kaumagraph Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Merrow Machine Co. RING TRAVELERS— 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
McClave-Brooks Co. National Ring Traveler Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
METAL PAINT— ROLLS— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The Whitin Machine Works. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METALLIC ROLLS— Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
METERS— ROLLER BEARINGS— 
\Ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Fafnir Bearing Co. 
General Electric Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ROLLER: CLOTH— 
MILL ARCHITECTS— Best, Edward H. & Co. 
See Architects. ROOFING— 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, tnc. ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
MILL LIGHTING— Rogers Fibre Co. 
See Electric Lighting. ROUND GRATES— 
MILL STARCHES— McClave-Brooks Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ROVING MACHINERY— 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. Whitin Machine Works. 
Keever Starch Co. Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stein, Hall & Co. SADDLES— 


MILL SUPPLIES— Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Garland Mfg. Co. Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


arate SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 


MILL WHITE— 
SASH, STEEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. SCOURING POWDERS— 
General Electric Co. Bosson & Lane. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Nichols Mfg. Co. 


oILs— SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
E. F Houghton & Co. SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 


McClave-Brooks Co. 


SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


William Setlers & Co., Inc. 
OVERHAUL & Flyer Co Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PAINTS— SHAKING GRATES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


———See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 


6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 


J. N. McCausland & Co 


SHELVING STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Oo. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & ‘Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 


Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B,. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Alien, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS— 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley dg 9 Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 
United Chemical Products Co 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


SLIP-NOT 


Ww. FP. 


IS WATER-PPOOF 


Stocks at 


Union Hardware Company 
UNION, S. C. 


Boyd Hardware Company 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Factory Representative: 


L. D. WEATHERS, Route No. 6 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. . 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., inc. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan. Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
‘inited Chemical Products C7. 


SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, ish 
SOFTENERS j 

Bosson & Lane. 

E F. Houchton & Co. 
£”~LOZONE— 


Rioessier & WHasslacher hemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Alyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES 

Fales & Jénks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corp. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney. The Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Watter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS. SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
Amerfcan Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. %. Ford Co. 
TENPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
3. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Edward L. Ladew. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 

TOOL,-CABINETS AND STANDS, 

STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 
5S. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
LL. Sonnmeborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 


Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton'’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEGL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 
Fiorsheim, 
Gray-Separ ills. 
Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney -Steele Co. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


| 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


SINGLE OR 


“DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— Link-Belt Co. 


R. P. Sweeney. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
SWITCH BOXES— Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— Bosson & Lane. 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. Marston, John P. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Klipstein, A., & Co. iL 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


— TOPS RECLOTHED LICKLAINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


(i 

| 
| 
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Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


| J. T. MORELAND, President 
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Write tor those FREE VICTOR RING TRAVELERS! x 
A post-card will do. State style and sizes you are using and you'll get a FREE 
sample selection quicker’n you can say Jack Robinson. ‘They're VICTORS—the 
better kind. See for yourself. The sooner you write, the sooner you'll find out 
their superiority. Just send a post-card to 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Why pay a high \vrice for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? !t is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


Specify 
‘*UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestutis Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


Dustless Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Stripper, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet: all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 


for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
y turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened con- 

ition. 


Labor is saved by having one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


NZ 

| 
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THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
C 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 


now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIGLE, MASS 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Makers of 


Vertical Openers 


with or without 


Cage Section and Lattice Delivery 


and 


with Rope or Belt Drive 


The combination of this machine with our C, 0. B. 
Cleaning Machine cleans and opens all grades of 


stock without injury to the fibres. 


VERTICAL OPENER Particulars on Request 
With Cage Section and Rope Drive 


= 


= = = = 


} 
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WHITIN=MACHINE WORKS 
S TEXTILE MACHINERY 
} Ban. 
WHA: \SS., U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 


